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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


Report of Committee A for 1944 


To the Members of the Association: 


While government agencies and committees of citizens have 
talked for hours about reconversion and filled acres of paper with 
plans, while business men from butchers to steel makers have 
sought impatiently to have this blessing, or part of it, at once 
vouchsafed them, the colleges and universities have had recon- 
version thrust upon them. A year ago with an imperial sudden- 
ness the elaborate structure of the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram was trimmed to a trivial fraction of its former glory and the 
endeavor to create a successor, at a younger age level, finally pro- 
duced a substitute which neither stirred the Army’s interest nor 
appealed to any large number of seventeen-year-olds nor as- 
sembled units on many campuses to busy faculties or balance the 
college budget. The larger educational programs of the Navy 
and the Marine Corps no longer recruit new students for college or 
university and the graduation of those partially educated is be- 
ginning the drastic curtailment of numbers and governmental 
payments. 

Such changes, swifter and more far reaching than those follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, might be expected to increase the number and 
shape the character of the cases brought to the attention of Com- 
mittee A. Once again shrinking income would unloose a flood of 
dismissals for financial reasons. Nothing of the sort has happened. 
The movement of teachers into the armed services, civilian agen- 
cies, and war employment had already reduced the number of 
faculty on permanent appointment. The additional staff, hastily 
assembled by the institutions giving education under contract, was 
composed in large part of those with no permanent interest in 
academic attachments and with no claim to tenure; this group 
has returned whence it came. For many colleges and universities, 
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though Army and Navy negotiators and auditors have been 
thrifty in the interests of their employers, the mysteries of account- 
ing have produced a nest egg for the future and those entrusted 
with the financial cares of our institutions of higher learning have 
survived in the last three years so many shocks and so many 
adaptations that they face the future with more assurance or 
resignation than formerly. Finally a normal future has at inter- 
vals seemed nearer than at any time since I941. 

As a consequence Committee A in the last twelvemonth has not 
faced an increase of dismissals in institutions which sought to 
balance the budget by dismissing professors, many of whom had 
long held presumption of tenure. Nor have we often had to re- 
peat our earlier counsel about wiser methods of meeting a financial 
emergency: the granting of leaves of absence, proportionate sal- 
ary reductions, economy in expenditures for paint and green grass 
rather than for instructors, and, above all, patience and caution 
rather than arbitrary and hasty action. Nor has the third year 
of war brought dismissals for pacifism, subversive activity, or dis- 
loyalty. Previous reports of Committee A have commented upon 
the remarkable absence from the academic world of the hysteria 
and the misguided persecutions so widespread in the last war. In 
fact the Committee has formally been informed of only one dis- 
missal of a conscientious objector as unfit to teach civilian and mili- 
tary students. Needless to say the United States government, 
presumably a sound judge of its own interests, does not regard 
conscientious objectors as subversive or punish them for opinions 
honestly held on this score. 

In large measure, therefore, the wartime’ work of Committee A 
has resembled the routines of peace. Our cases have revolved 
around the customary issues of alleged incompetence and unco- 
operativeness. Within the last year the Committee has brought 
to a conclusion several prolonged investigations of important cases 
in which these complicated problems have been involved. In each 
instance the correspondence with president and complainant, the 
planning and the holding of a hearing, the examination of the 
record of the hearing and of other relevant documents, the appoint- 
ment of investigating committees, on which individual professors 
have served at considerable cost in wear and tear for themselves, 
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the writing of a final report, either in the central office or by the 
investigators or by both, have taken months. In the meantime 
the customary flood of new cases arises. The following tables 
enumerate the activities of Committee A for the year and pro- 
vide a comparison with the preceding four. 


Statistical Tables for the Years 1940-1944 


Taste I 

Cases:* 1940 1941 1042 1943 1944 
50 §2 56 69 
Revived from former years............... 4 I 8 7 8 
Opened since January 1.................. 54 59 85 68 44 
Total dealt with during year......... .. To8 112 149 144 124 
56 56 80 72 50 
Pending at end of year................ 52 56 69 72 74 


* Each “case” refers to a single controversy. In 1944 two or more “cases” 
were considered at Ig institutions; Committee A also dealt with a number of situa- 
tions not classified as “cases.” 


Taste II 
Cases: 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 
Withdrawn by complainant.............. 16 6 20 3 8 
Rejected after preliminary investigation... 14 II 26 38 29 
Statements published or planned without 
Visits of inquiry made or planned......... 18 18 8 19 2 
Adjustments made or being sought....... . 27 1 59 59 34 
Procedure not yet determined............ 27 25 29 21 19 
108 112 149 144 124 


[During 1944 one report of a Committee A investigation was published: Univer- 
sity of Texas, Winter, 1944 Bulletin. | 


The word case has a repulsive sound. It is dry, sterile, im- 
personal, statistical; it is something to put in a folder and place 
ina file. It also has a delusively simple sound. It is easy to dis- 
pose of acase. But cases involve principles. The 1925 Conference 
Statement and the 1940 Statement of Principles, formulated by 
representatives of our and other associations and, in the latter in- 
stance, endorsed by the Association of American Colleges, the 
American Association of Teachers Colieges, and the American 
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Association of University Professors, are the charters of those 
principles. With them the General Secretary and the legal ad- 
viser of our Association have had a long acquaintance; presidents, 
vice-presidents, chairmen of Committee A, and associates in the 
Washington office learn them at once as fundamental to the dis- 
charge of the obligations entrusted to them. But the applica- 
tion of principles involves individuals and institutions. Those 
active in the work of Committee A, therefore, have to inform them- 
selves thoroughly of the facts of the situations to which the yard- 
stick of principle is applied. In some cases this may be a short and 
simple task. In more, it is a prolonged and complicated search. 
Correspondence and personal conferences with presidents, deans, 
professors, trustees, and complainants may accomplish much, but 
not all. If a professor’s competence is questioned, some one has 
to make inquiries of students and the teacher’s peers and examine 
his published work. If financial exigency is the issue, some one 
has to interview the business manager of the institution, and, 
since state or national governments now give aid, acquaint himself 
with the laws and regulations under which appropriations or grants 
are made. Nor are all colleges identical in organization and pur- 
pose. Cases of academic freedom and tenure arise in teachers col- 
leges, in junior colleges, in experiment stations, as well as in those 
founded one hundred years ago and still organized in traditional 
fashion and pursuing supposedly more hallowed objectives. Some 
one has to read catalogues and by-laws of trustees and faculty. 
We cannot cope with a situation unless we are as completely con- 
versant with its peculiarities and ramifications as those who are 
Parties to it. It is no exaggeration to say that we are often more 
completely informed than the principals. Tasks of such magnitude 
take time. Inevitably they must be undertaken and carried out 
by those who give full-time service to the Association; professors 
alone could not satisfactorily handle the work of Committee A 
without so impairing their teaching and research abilities as soon to 
appear incompetent to deans and department heads and experi- 
ence a metamorphosis into cases. In the very nature of the case the 
bulk of the work of Committee A must be conducted by the Gen- 
eral Secretary and his associates in the Washington office. 
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I mention these facts neither in the spirit of self-complacency, 
apology, nor defense, but because noti nfrequently college execu- 
tives and occasionally members of faculties resent the activity of 
the Association and its Committee A as an intrusion into a local 
situation whose peculiar intricacies, according to their view, it is 
impossible for the outsider to analyze or appraise. Or, phrased in 
another fashion, the problem of academic freedom and tenure is a 
local problem better left to the intelligence and good will of those 
on the ground. To assert the Association’s competence on the 
premises is, however, only a partial answer to this argument. Con- 
siderations far more fundamental undercut its specious cogency. 
Although American colleges and universities happily have indi- 
vidual traits, they are all parts of anational structure. As far as the 
record reveals, no institution has rejected applicants because they 
were born or bred in some area beyond the pale. On the contrary, 
many institutions deliberately seek a national student con- 
stituency; all hail entrants from distant localities as a counter- 
weight against provincialism and an institutional tribute. Geo- 
graphical provenance has never tainted a tuition fee. In selecting 
their faculties, it is true, many institutions have in practice pre- 
ferred local talent as “just as good as any other.” Besides, the 
payment of salaries to such as these “keeps the money in the com- 
munity.” But even the practitioners of this benighted philosophy 
occasionally nod and employ an outsider. Then amid loud hosan- 
nas it is claimed such an appointment demonstrates that the in- 
stitution is not inbreeding. In most colleges and universities 
ability and talent are the primary tests of an appointment; com- 
ing from a chosen parish or vicinage is a minor consideration. Pro- 
fessors themselves belong to national associations, attend national 
gatherings, write for national journals, and seek national recogni- 
tion. 


The right to freedom in research and teaching is furthermore 
geographically indivisible. Only at our peril do we tolerate 
boundary lines to our concern with this freedom. That the dis- 
appearance of freedom in the German universities preceded the 
present conflict is not sheer coincidence. That the reconstruction 
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of Germany on democratic lines involves the reintroduction of 
academic freedom into her educatioral organization is an axiom 
among those who have thought about tiie problem even though they 
differ or despair about its solution. But it is not necessary to resort 
to a clouded international scene for an example that the academic 
world is indivisible. No doubt there are institutions where aca- 
demic freedom and tenure are built upon a rock and those so for- 
tunate to teach there, if shortsighted enough to consult their im- 
mediate interests, may feel content to let all the world go by and 
resent any scrutiny of their situation as a reflection upon the 
righteous. Let such reflect upon the fate of Ignorance at the 
conclusion of Pi/grim’s Progress. After Vain-Hope had ferried 
him across the river, he sought entrance to paradise. “Then 
they took him up, and carried him through the air, to the door 
that I saw in the side of the hill, and put him in there. Then I 
saw that there was a way to hell, even from the gates of heaven, 
as well as from the City of Destruction!’ Parables aside, the 
record of the Association’s activity for the last thirty years re- 
veals that, even in the most impregnable citadel of academic free- 
dom, faculties and even presidents sometimes find the ground 
quivering under their feet. 

But the Association has never urged the importance of its na- 
tional objectives by an appeal to fear or to self-interest. Its ap- 
peal has been the broader one of professional welfare and public 
good. However secure the individual may be, encroachments 
upon academic freedom and tenure anywhere weaken his estate 
as a scholar and a member of a learned profession. No natural 
law ordains that all able teachers and scholars gravitate to in- 
stitutions where presidents, trustees, and faculty members are 
zealous in the protection of academic freedom. If freedom had a 
wider observance, more books would be written, more articles 
published, more discoveries made. The world of scholarship is the 
poorer because a portion of its creators is harassed by insecurity 
and arrested by restriction. No one who owns allegiance to that 
world can find enduring satisfaction in the peculiar situation which 
affords him local protection. 

The realization that academic freedom is a national problem led 
to the establishment of our Association. It is no accident that 
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this realization came to professors in 1914. Already business was 
nationalized and Theodore Roosevelt, the apostle of the “new 
nationalism,” had preached the necessity of a national govern- 
ment powerful enough to check or regulate the former process. 
Aware of the academic needs of the moment, the founders of the 
Association codified existing concepts of academic freedom and 
tenure and the means by which they were to be preserved and ex- 
tended. They did not materialize by subjective thought from a 
vacuum the provisions of the 191§ Declaration of Principles'; they 
placed in precise form the practices of accredited institutions. 
That Declaration was to serve as a national standard. On two 
occasions since 191§ there have been reappraisals of accepted 
thought and practice about academic freedom and tenure. The 
1925 Conference Statement and the 1940 Statement of Principles 
were the results.2_ Both interpreted and extended the earlier formu- 
lation. In both instances these statements followed prolonged 
discussion in conference and committee. The adoption of the 
1940 Statement of Principles consumed four years of debate, 
reference, and reconsideration before adoption by the fully at- 
tended annual meetings of the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors. This 
statement, too, was to serve as a national standard. 

Concurrent with this development there have been other tenure 
rules, locally stated and locally arrived at. The conflict between 
some of these codes and that of the national Association is in most 
cases more apparent than real. Many privately endowed in- 
stitutions through by-laws and most state institutions by law make 
even professorial appointments for a limited period, a year for 
example. Such nominal procedures, however, do not obscure the 
fact that these appointments carry, in fact, the presumption of 
tenure. For other codes it is claimed that they alone “rightly 
understand” or “‘properly conceive” academic freedom. In pre- 
vious reports of this Committee attention has been paid to these 
highly individual formulations of correct academic procedure. 
Generally they are formulated for the express purpose of justifying 
a specific dismissal. In asomewhat different category are the tenure 


1 Last reprinted in the February, 1943 Bulletin of the Association. 
2 See pp. 113-119 of this issue 
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rules adopted by a majority of the faculty and applied by faculty 
committees. The formulation of such codes, with their attendant 
discussion, has educated our profession in the problems of tenure 
and their operation has often represented a considerable advance 
over previous arrangements. When such codes sometimes have 
failed to provide the protection demanded by the national standard, 
the argument is made that since the democratic process has resulted 
in their adoption and the faculty, without executive dictation, 
applies them, they cannot be wrong. 

In the realm of federation similar problems have vexed states- 
men, political thinkers, and practical politicians for generations. 
Americans will at once recall that these issues were widely and 
wisely discussed in their early history, when the Constitutional 
Convention formed the Federal Constitution and the young re- 
public took the first steps toward national life. That generation 
faced the twin problem of reconciling the conflict of a national code 
with local interests and of determining how great should be the 
power of the majority over the individual. Shallower commenta- 
tors upon the solutions then reached have often ascribed to those 
who gave the answer a divine inspiration. Certainly those who 
drew up the national codes of accepted academic practice would not 
claim for themselves a similar sancticn; nor would those now en- 
trusted with their application assert omniscience or lay claim to as 
much of the supernatural as is implied in the phrase “higher law.” 
But they can assert, buttressed by experience and logic, that the 
preservation of academic freedom and tenure must be approached 
on the national scale, by a national organization and in accordance 
with national standards. In the long run even the institutions 
that proclaim their superiority to or disdain for such arrangements 
would suffer from their absence. Nor is it irrelevant to point out 
that the generation of Adams, Madison, Hamilton, and Jefferson 
realized that majorities can be arbitrary and that democracy can 
survive only if it accepts restraints upon its potentiality for the de- 
struction of freedom. This observation, which some extremists 
find unpleasant, has been given point by the events of the last 
decade. Dictatorships have destroyed freedom, not in the name 
of tyranny but in the name of the people, and in some instances with 
the assistance of a majority vote. The responsible officers of the 
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Association are not disposed to abrogate their obligation to enforce 
an Academic Bill of Rights and they will hearken more solicitously 
to critics of their action on the premises, when such criticism is ad- 
vanced by supporters of codes demonstrably proved by the test of 
administration to be more effective in preventing injustice to in- 
dividuals and preserving the freedoms essential for academic life. 


III 


The prolongation of the war will intensify and multiply the 
difficulties of readjustment when it ends. The Selective Service 
act provides in a general fashion for the re-employment of those 
who were inducted under its provisions; other academicians have 
marched away to military or civilian occupations under leaves of 
absence. Sometimes these leaves have been for the duration; 
sometimes for a year; they have often been automatically ex- 
tended. Now the exiles will come home. They can hardly ex- 
pect to return at their pleasure ny time during the academic year; 
in their absence the institution may well have assumed con- 
tractual obligations to substitutes. But these contracts will even- 
tually expire and a new academic year will provide a start for the 
renewal of relationships. Then the returning teacher will dis- 
cover that in his absence the academic hierarchy has been put 
out of joint. Individuals, once his equals or inferiors, may have 
secured promotions, increases in salary, or climbed upward to un- 
anticipated prominence and influence. He will be moved to ask 
himself and his superiors why, if the college grants academic credit 
to students for military service, it should not do the same for the 
members of its faculty. Meanwhile administrators, wisely con- 
vinced that all experience is not developmental, will be anxious to 
determine whether a long absence in employment different from 
that of teaching and scholarship has led to physical deterioration 
and intellectual decline. Most teachers and administrators can 
be relied upon to face these and cognate problems with generosity 
and sympathy. Though such is the general expectation, un- 
happily there will be institutions which will elect to interpret their 
obligations narrowly in order to prevent the return of “‘undesir- 
able” or “inferior” or “disturbing” individuals. For such, re- 
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conversion is a heaven-sent opportunity to confuse tenure rights. 
The members of Committee A would be more disturbed by the 
problems inherent in postwar readjustment if they, like all educa- 
tional soothsayers, were not convinced that after the war there will 
be an expansion of higher education. It was so after the last war. 
Now the portents are even more favorable. At the same time 
the supply of potential teachers has shrunk. The shrivelled en- 
rollments in graduate schools and teachers colleges have already 
created alarm: For several years after the war, therefore, the 
members of the profession can anticipate a sellers’ market. In- 
stitutions inclined to genteelly disguised purges and other arbi- 
trary procedures will have difficulty in retaining their faculties. 
Rather than worrying about details, it is more important for 
members of the Association and for those who have the responsi- 
bility of serving it on Committee A to concern themselves with the 
possibility of a postwar era of repression and the impact of com- 
pulsory military service, if such a policy is enacted, upon higher 
education. The unimaginative who believe that history repeats 
itself are already prophesying an attack upon freedom at home. 
Now, as twenty-five years ago, there are accumulated and sup- 
pressed irritations and impatiences, the inevitable misunder- 
standings between civilians and soldiers with their different sets 
of values, dark instances of racial discrimination, sometimes even 
in academic circles, and the emphasis upon getting things done 
without scruples about short-cuts and inequities. On the other 
hand, the nation has fought the war without widespread sup- 
pression of civil liberties and wholesale hysteria, there is no deep 
cleavage in opinion between those in the armed forces and those 
who are not, as the voting in the last election demonstrated, and 
while there is intolerance and hatred it has not reached the pitch 
or the universality of the first World War. Still at war’s end, mo- 
mentous issues, packed with emotion, will confront the nation. 
Whatever the war settlement may do for international affairs, 
it will not give definite answer to the character of our domestic 
economy. The long debate on that issue was adjourned by the 
war. With its end, it will resume. Professors in history, eco- 
nomics, government, sociology, and in other fields will have con- 
victions as to what is feasible and what is desirable; they will ex- 
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press these convictions. Both the opinions and their expressions 
are bound to displease some warriors fighting in the arena where 
things get done. With such issues at stake and with an impaired 
perspective due to the war, it is not unlikely that the reaction will 
be a demand for conformity and with it attempts to suppress aca- 
demic “heresy.” 

It is such considerations which make the recent events in Texas 
so foreboding. Readers of newspapers and magazines and of the 
Bulletin know, of course, that the Regents of the University have 
recently dismissed the president of that institution. They will 
also recall that two years ago three instructors in the economics de- 
partment were not reappointed after they had pointed out in the 
press that a “patriotic mass meeting” at Dallas to arouse the 
citizenry against a Federal law “which says a man should work 
only 40 hours per week” was protesting against a statute which 
did not exist. The national wages and hours act does not in fact 
prohibit more than forty hours of labor a week; it provides for 
the payment of overtime for hours above that maximum. For 
this attempt at public enlightenment the three lost their jobs. 
An appeal was made to the Association. This autumn at a public 
meeting of the Regents the General Secretary of our Association 
not only advised the reinstatement of the discharged instructors 
but forcefully presented the case for academic freedom and the 
reasons for the Association’s interest in it. A few days later the 
Regents dismissed President Rainey. Since then the General 
Secretary has appeared before the Texas Senate Committee on 
Education investigating the general situation at the University. 
The Association has also cooperated with other educational or- 
ganizations interested in the observance at the University of Texas 
of those standards of academic freedom and tenure generally ob- 
served in institutions of good repute. Only future investigations 
and development can demonstrate whether the Texas turmoil 
is but another milestone along the disastrous path once trod by 
North Dakota Agricultural College, the University of Mississippi, 
and the University of Georgia, or whether it is the portent of a 
new and dangerous future in which pressure groups influence gov- 


1 See interim report, “Academic Freedom and Tenure at the University of Texas,” 
Winter 1944 Bulletin. 
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erning boards, which in turn seek to control what is taught by the 
faculties of educational institutions. 


IV 


The adoption of compulsory military service, particularly with 
the rigidities now proposed, will have penetrating effects upon the 
whole of higher education. It is not too soon for members of the 
profession, who are custodians of the values that education has 
furthered, to appraise possibilities and discard the notion they 
speak for a selfish interest when they speak in behalf of education. 
Otherwise they may find the problem settled for them by an 
opinionated minority or an uninformed public. If that com- 
pulsory service is purely military and discharged in camp or at sea 
under the control of the armed services, the necessary academic 
adjustments will be severe but comparatively straightforward. 
But since universal service is so great a departure from American 
traditions and so unpalatable to many people, there has been a 
flood of proposals to blend it with the cure of physical defects, the 
social revolution, and, of course, with education. It is not the 
province of Committee A to evaluate the likelihood of success for 
such efforts. But the attempt to mingle higher education and 
military service will greatly increase the problems of the Associa- 
tion. Authorities outside the colleges and universities will de- 
termine schedules, salaries, teaching hours, course contents, and 
will evaluate professorial performance. The haphazard adjust- 
ments between the academic and the military world that have 
kept their relationships for the last three years relatively in- 
nocuous will be hardened into a permanent system. Then it will 
be clear that the educational objectives of the Army and Navy 
and those of our colleges and universities are at the opposite poles. 
Military instruction is necessarily authoritarian; its method is 
indoctrination. Our universities and colleges, though they en- 
force requirements, emphasize diversity and individualistic ap- 
proaches to subject matter and to the operations of the mind. 

Thirty years ago Charles Francis Adams, unfortunately over- 
shadowed by his baffling brother, was seeking in his 4utobiography 
to draw some lessons from his long experience in business and in 
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politics. The latter, he sadly confessed, had rejected the process 
of persuasion and education as a means of realizing social goals and 
had chosen compulsion instead. ‘“‘And the lot of the man who 
talks of Reason, Publicity, and Patience now differs not greatly 
from the lot of him who three centuries ago questioned Divine 
Right, or gave open expression to a doubt as to the infallibility 
of the British Solomon. . . .A stronger diet is called for; mine is 
pronounced a Milk-and-Water Dispensation.” Then, with an 
optimism unusual for an Adams, he declared that the “Strong- 
Arm Policy is restricted in its application to the domain of Politics 
and cannot reach out into those of Science, Art, Literature, or 
Medicine.” But now we know better. At least the attempt has 
been made. If it succeeds abroad or at home, we feel confident that 
it will degrade and destroy the domain it seeks to control. For- 
tunately, the Association has never worshipped the “‘Strong-Arm 
Policy.” It has power, it has influence. But the source of its 
strength has been Reason, Publicity, and Patience. It has sought 
to persuade men of intelligence and good will to grasp and preserve 
the freedoms essential for free inquiry, free teaching, and a free 
society. 
For the Committee: 

Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KirkLanp, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; El- 
liott E. Cheatham, Columbia University; Thomas D. Cope, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; F. L. Griffin, Reed College; Ralph E. Himstead, Genera/ 
Secretary; W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia; A.M. Kidd, 
University of California; E.C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College, Chair- 
man; W.T.Laprade, Duke University; Robert P. Ludlum, A4ssoci- 
ate Secretary; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University; S.A. Mitchell, 
University of Virginia; DR Scott, University of Missouri; ae 
Q. Stewart, Princeton University; R. C. Tolman, California Insti- 
tute of Technology; Laura A. White, University of Wyoming; 
and Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN CHINA 


By GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


Syracuse University 


These are important days for China, probably the most signifi- 
cant since the Revolution of 1911. Never have the opportunities 
been greater nor the possibilities more serious. In these difficult 
times the question for Americans is not whether present-day China 
is good or bad, but whether she is important to us and if so what 
should be done about it. 


The Chinese have had a great past and will undoubtedly have a 
significant future; the present is not representative of the na- 
tion’s potential. If we together act wisely, the future is bright and 
China may emerge as one of the great powers; if we fail, the conse- 
quences will adversely affect the entire world. In our disturbed 
world with its rival ideologies, it is to our enlightened self-interest 
that as many nations as possible adhere to the democratic way of 
life. The Chinese have a basic social democracy. If we can help 
China to develop political democracy as well, she will prove to be a 
significant ally in the field of human values and also in inter- 
national politics. 


Chinese political and economic ideology is now in the balance. 
On the one hand she is weighing autarchy, national self-sufficiency, 
and totalitarianism; on the other is democracy and international 
cooperation. If China turns toward the latter, as I am confident 
she will, it will be due in large measure to the influence of the 
United States. No other power begins to enjoy the good will which 
the nearly five hundred million Chinese have toward America. 
That this is so is due in large measure to the thousands of Chinese 
students who have studied in our colleges and the equally large 
number of Americans who have taught in Chinese universities or 
otherwise contributed to that country. 


Chinese universities and their graduates play a unique réle in 
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national affairs, scarcely duplicated in western countries. To a 
conspicuous degree they guide public opinion and influence the 
affairs of the nation. Military problems may properly take prece- 
dence over most others at the moment, but the key to victory in 
China lies in the field of morale quite as much as in logistics and 
military strategy. This is not the time for American friends of 
China to engage in pointless criticism; rather we must evaluate 
the basic problems and present constructive advice. China is 
properly sensitive to destructive criticism but she will genuinely 
welcome sympathetic aid. Too much careless talk on our part may 
drive our friends into an anti-foreign position. Against this back- 
ground, what is the status of Chinese education and what can we 
do to be of assistance? 


II 


It is well known that most Chinese universities have had to 
leave their home campuses and take refuge in the interior. Some 
were able to move libraries and apparatus, but many are largely 
without equipment; even textbooks and mimeographed ma- 
terials are lacking in numerous instances. Inflation has brought 
tragic suffering to students and faculty with malnutrition and low 
morale. Teachers have been obliged to sell books and clothing 
in order to live. Hundreds of distinguished graduates of American 
and European universities are living in poverty. 

Whether it be due to understandable war weariness, or to a lack 
of organized patriotism, or to a government policy which fears to 
give too much leeway to students in wartime, the fact remains 
that neither Chinese universities nor their students have made 
much contribution to the national emergency. In the thirty uni- 
versities which I visited last year, I found but one course which 
had any direct bearing upon war or reconstruction. Until recently 
there has been little attempt to utilize students in the army, but 
many seniors are now being enrolled as interpreters. Military 
training is uncommon and nowhere more than a small gesture. Too 
often one hears the comment, “How fortunate that we have great 
numbers of illiterate farmers and coolies to serve in the army; 
we do not need to risk our intelligentsia.” 
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Current trends in Chinese education show too much tendency to 
stress the externals of orderliness, such as military discipline, neat 
dormitories and political ceremonies, rather than intellectual 
integrity, devotion to the truth, and social consciousness. This is 
one of the fascist traits in official Chungking. Furthermore, 
students are not being taught adequately to think for themselves; 
rather they merely conform to a pattern. One of the problems of 
China’s earlier literary education was that it led to talk rather than 
action. 


Wartime conditions, notably budget problems related to in- 
flation and the desire for standardization and centralization, have 
brought administrative changes and undue national control. 
Without financial aid from the Ministry of Education many pri- 
vate and provincial universities would have closed. Instead 
they have become nationalized. 

Despite migration into the interior there are now more institu- 
tions of higher learning than before the war, 141 as of 1944. 
Forty-one of these are universities, 51 are colleges, and 49 are 
technical schools. The group of national institutions is increasing 
and strong private institutions have almost disappeared except 
for those receiving foreign support. Academic freedom and in- 
tellectual experimentation are thereby imperiled, and it is to be 
hoped that after the war regimentation will be relaxed and private 
institutions will again be encouraged. 


It is unfortunately true that China has many substandard col- 
leges; it is appropriate for the government to impose a few mini- 
mum standards, but liberal education needs independence and 
initiative. It is better for society to form its own judgment as to 
the merits of those institutions which are doing acceptable work, 
rather than for a Ministry of Education to impose too many regu- 
lations as to course requirements, faculty promotions, or examina- 
tions. In place of the common American requirement of 120 hours 
for graduation, the Chinese Ministry of Education specifies 132 
hours, and in many subjects lists courses which in this country are 
commonly taught on the graduate level. 


Education is properly the concern of local, provincial, and na- 
tional governments, but there must also be opportunity for strong 
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private schools at all levels. The present official position favors 
national universities, provincial middle schools, and county sup- 
ported elementary schools. Private schools are still permitted, 
and to some extent welcomed, but the tide is away from them. 
Private philanthropy should be officially encouraged; China has 
many millionaires and they should support education. 


III 


The shortage of university teachers is one of the most serious 
internal problems. Student registration in schools of higher 
learning has increased to over 60,000 during the war period, but 
the number of competent instructors has diminished. No Chinese 
university is qualified to train doctoral candidates, and only a 
half dozen are granting master’s degrees. Few Chinese students 
are returning from overseas, and at the same time many teachers 
are going into business or into government service. This shortage 
of able teachers is a critical problem, for a thousand are needed at 
once. Since it will not be possible to offer advanced graduate work 
within China for several years, these additional teachers must be 
trained abroad. Part of the deficiency may be met by bringing 
more foreigners to China for graduate instruction. 


This raises the whole problem of foreign study. No country is 
content with imported education, yet for the present there is little 
alternative for China. Cultural interchange is welcomed by most 
Chinese leaders, and this must increasingly be a two-way exchange. 
Chinese students who have gone abroad have contributed greatly 
to their country’s diplomatic good will and have made China’s 
problem of catching up with the West much simpler. It would be 
equally valuable if hundreds of American college students might 
spend some time in China, say their junior year in Peiping. Stu- 
dent interchange should be helped in every way possible, but it 
must be free from indoctrination courses or supervision of ideas. 
And it must not be restricted to those approved by any board of 
censorship. 


There is urgent need in China now for a representative of 
American universities who might advise prospective applicants to 
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our colleges as to where they may study particular specialties. 
Such a representative might also advise American universities as 
to the changing qualifications of Chinese schools. 

The universities of Free China deserve much credit for their 
service under great handicaps. At the same time the quality of 
their work has deteriorated seriously, perhaps to §0 per cent of its 
prewar value. This is due to such factors as inadequate libraries 
and laboratory equipment, the decline of faculty and student 
morale and health on account of inflation, the curtailment of valu- 
able extracurricular activities, and the prescription by Chung- 
king of too many required courses. 

In view of this wartime deterioration of the bachelor’s degree, 
almost all Chinese students going abroad after the war should re- 
peat their senior and possibly junior years, preferably in a small col- 
lege in asmall town. Within a decade it may again be unnecessary 
for more than a handful of Chinese undergraduates to study abroad, 
but the door must not be closed to them too soon. Chinese gradu- 
ate students will continue to study abroad for an indefinite period. 
Foreign study will use up precious foreign exchange, but this is a 
fundamental investment in the future of China. Nothing else will 
pay as large dividends. 


IV 


China’s educational needs are manifold. The country urgently 
requires more engineers and chemists and all sorts of technicians. 
But she also needs economists and psychologists and government 
officials. If a big engineering job presents difficulties it is possible 
to hire a foreign specialist, but if the government is confronted 
with major political problems China must produce her own states- 
men. I am convinced that the greatest needs are not skills but 
character, national loyalty, and intellectual courage. The engineers 
are already doing a magnificent job under difficulty. China will 
need many more, but it is clear that the technical jobs can be done. 
Whether China can also solve her political and social problems is 
more uncertain and more fundamental. 

The old cultural pattern of China has been broken up by her dis- 
covery of the outside world, and the new standards and ways of 
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life have not yet appeared. There needs to be an appreciation of 
the unity of all truth, both Oriental and Occidental, and a new 
organization of knowledge in order to provide a suitable basis for 
behavior as world citizens. Present-day students are seriously 
lacking in such a philosophy. 


It will not be enough merely to preserve China’s classical virtues 
and add American science, as is currently proposed. There must 
be a re-evaluation of all her way of life in terms of her new world 
relations. And social changes require more wisdom and patience 
than do material changes. In the larger view, the political scien- 
tist and social worker have a more fundamental problem than the 
physicist or technician. This means that Colleges of Arts are more 
important than Colleges of Engineering. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that engineers need character and humanitarian 
understanding quite as much as engineering ability. In sending 
students abroad, as many should study the liberal arts as the 
applied sciences. 


This is one of the points at which Japan failed. The Japanese 


mastered the scientific and engineering aspects of European 
civilization but they neglected to see that there is a humanitarian 
and spiritual side to our life as well. The social sciences and 
democracy are as significant as chemistry and technology. 


China enjoys a unique advantage in that American and Euro- 
pean friends have been willing to found and support middle schools 
and colleges. The contribution of these Christian universities to 
international understanding and spiritual values should be wel- 
comed and encouraged. But if these universities are to continue, 
their standards must be materially raised. We should send the 
very finest teachers in all of the United States, and make it possible 
for our Chinese faculty associates to travel abroad more freely. 
These schools should combine the best of the Occident with the 
best of the Orient. Other universities may need to train large 
numbers of students without emphasis upon superior quality, but 
the Christian universities must maintain the highest standards, 
both in intellectual integrity and social character. Here is one of 
the specific ways in which American friends of China may con- 
tribute to her basic problems. 


] 
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Editorial Note 


George B. Cressey, the author of “Educational Problems in 
China,” is Chairman of the Department of Geology and Geography 
of Syracuse University, a position he has held since 1931. From 
1923 to 1929 Professor Cressey taught at the University of Shang- 
hai. He is the author of “China’s Geographic Foundations,” 
“Asia’s Lands and Peoples,” and has recently finished the manu- 
script for a book, “The Basis of Soviet Strength.” At present he 
is working on the manuscript of another book, “‘Report from Asia.” 
Professor Cressey is Chairman of the Committee on Asiatic 
Geography of the National Research Council and has served as 
consultant to the Chinese government (1934) and to the Soviet 
government (1937). 

Professor Cressey spent the academic year 1943-1944 in China on 
a mission for the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State as part of the program of the Division designed to 
strengthen the ties between the United States and other countries. 
This program as related to China includes visits similar to Pro- 
fessor Cressey’s, assistance to Chinese students in this country, 
the sending of microfilm copies of educational publications, sup- 
plying to the Chinese government of technical experts, and help in 
bringing Chinese professors to the United States. 

Professor Cressey’s assignment in China was somewhat unique 
in that he was free to plan many of the details of his program. He 
visited ten colleges and universities in India and thirty institutions 
of higher learning in China. In writing of these visits under date of 
February 11, 1944 from Chungking, China, Professor Cressey 
said: 


I am just back from a month in the Southwest, including a 750- 
mile trip over the Burma Road by jeep, and in a few days I shall 
be leaving for two months in the Southeast. Thus my program is 
both full and profitable. When I return next summer, I should 
like to accept your invitation to write an article for the Bu/- 
letin of the Association. 

On these visits I endeavor to bring the greetings from Ameri- 
can scholars and universities and to speak on educational sub- 
a. which seem to be of interest to the members of the Faculty. 

n addition to General Assembly addresses and conferences, 
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there usually is a tea or a similar reception where I am able to 
meet the faculty informally. On such occasions I present your 
letter of greetings from the Association, together with similar 
letters from the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
National Academy of Sciences. Your letter is of real value, and 
it has been warmly received. We Americans do have a great 
reservoir of friendship here. Down in Kunming I spoke to the 
Faculty of the Southwest Associated University, probably the 
best in China. The papers published the entire letter and de- 
scribed me as an “Ambassador of Light,” so—here is the clip- 
ping. 


The letter of greetings from the Association referred to by Pro- 
fessor Cressey as follows: 


September 28, 1943 


To the College and University Teachers of China 
Dear Colleagues: 


The visit of Professor George B. Cressey, my friend and col- 
league, to the colleges and universities of China gives me this op- 
portunity, which he so kindly suggested and which I appreciate 
deeply, to send 'you greetings on behalf of the members of the 
American Association of University Professors. I wish you to 
know that your problems during the stressful war years have 
been of serious concern to us and that your unfaltering courage in 
carrying on the work of education under great difficulties has our 
profound respect and admiration. 

The American Association of University Professors is a profes- 
sional society of men and women who are engaged in teaching and 
research in the colleges and universities of the United States and 
Canada. The purposes of this Association are to bring about a 
more effective cooperation among the members of the academic pro- 
fession in the discharge of their special responsibilities as custodians 
of the interests of higher education and research; to promote a 
more general and methodical discussion of the problems and issues 
relating to higher education; to create means j the authoritative 
expression of the public opinion of the body of college and uni- 
versity teachers to the end that there may be collective action in 
advancing and maintaining the ideals and the standards of the pro- 
fession. A motivating ideal of the Association is the achievement 
and the preservation of intellectual freedom. 

The American Association of University Professors envisions for 
the post-war world a resurgence of learning which will transcend 
all national boundaries and which will be universally free. Basic 
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in the philosophy of the Association is the belief that educational 
institutions should be conducted not for the good of any particular 
régime nor for the good of any particular institution nor for the 
good of any individual but for the common good of all mankind. 
This common good can be realized only through the free search for 
truth and its free exposition. 

The college and university teachers of the United States and 
Canada are making and will continue to make all the sacrifices 
and adjustments necessary to achieve victory over the enemies of 
freedom and democracy. Many teachers have joined and many are 
now joining the armed forces. Many of them have relinquished 
and many are relinquishing their academic positions for the dura- 
tion of the war and have offered or are offering their knowledge 
and their special skills to industry and to their government in the 
prosecution of the war. I mention this that you may be assured 
that the teachers of the United States and Canada, like those of 
China, have faith in the values of freedom and democracy for which 
we fight and that we are confident in the ultimate victory of these 
ideals for which true scholars in all lands and in all times have 


labored. 
With best wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 


Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary 
American Association of University Professors 


The Association has received a number of interesting and ap- 
preciative letters from Chinese educators with reference to Pro- 
fessor Cressey’s mission. One of these letters written under date 
of March 28, 1944 is from the Dean of the Faculty of National 
Sun Yat-sen University, Pingshek, Kwangtung, China. His 
letter follows: 


On behalf of the Faculty of the National Sun Yat-sen University, 
I wish to express our profound gratitude to your Association in 
sending Ricken George B. Cressey to visit us and in making 
known your program and ideals as stated in your letter of Septem- 
ber 28, 1943. 

We are much benefited by Professor Cressey’s visit and are very 
glad indeed to take note of your ideal for post-war learning “which 
will transcend all national boundaries ... . . for the common good 
of all mankind.” We hope that, after our victory over the enemies 
of freedom and democracy, there will be more frequent and closer 
ties between this University and those of the United States and 
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Canada. While China will need technical and material assistance 
in post-war developments, we also believe that regular contact 
and cooperation between universities in China and those in your 
continent will be mutually beneficial. 

In this connection, perhaps you may be interested to know that 
despite wartime difficulties the Faculty of National Sun Yat-sen 
University is being strengthened in quality and efficiency and that 
our student body has been increased for the past three years. 

We look forward to close cooperation with your Association for 
the achievement of the ideals and expectations as mentioned in 
your communication. 

With our greetings of the season, 


Very sincerely yours, 


T. Y. Tang, Dean of the Faculty 


Professor Cressey’s mission to China and similar missions ar- 
ranged by the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the Department 
of State are of profound significance as regards the future of our 
international relations. This work of the Department of State 
should have the encouragement of the academic profession. It is 
suggested that the chapters of the Association communicate with 
the Department of State and request information concerning the 
nature and the scope of the work of the Division of Cultural Co- 
operation. Such requests should be addressed to Dr. Bryn J. 
Hovde, Chief of the Division of Cultural Cooperation. 


—R. E. H. 


- 
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EDUCATION: A FUSION OF CULTURE, 
KNOWLEDGE, SKILL 


By HAROLD WEISS and WINIFRED TEMPLETON WEISS 
Mary Washington College of The University of Virginia 


If, as we are told, the government of the United States is in the 
throes of tremendous evolutionary changes without the citizens 
becoming unduly aware of the swing, certainly the educational sys- 
tem of the republic is undergoing profound shifts of emphasis, too. 
The elementary and secondary school curricula have been under 

close scrutiny for the past two decades, and, although actual 

change has been laboriously slow, new philosophies and blueprints 
are slowly scrapping outworn creeds and dogmas. And now, 
higher education faces the limelight of publicity and questioning 
inspection. The colleges and universities of the nation are lush 
with a variety of courses, subjects, curricula. Each department 
seeks to justify and strengthen its existence in the present and in the 
postwar period to come. There is no doubt that the future will 
present a multiplicity of problems which include rehabilitation of 
stricken lands, people, warped bodies and souls of the youth of the 
world, unemployment, economic confusion, and others sufficient to 
frighten the Cassandras of the present almost unto awed silence. 
Some insist the traditional, so-called liberal arts curriculum is 
the only bread and meat to nurture an educated generation. Each 
subject must be “academic” or “‘classic”’ in scope to be included in 
their curriculum. Others like Harold F. Clark insist that from the 
very beginning of life, the process of ‘making a living” is so em- 
phasized in our lives that the educational function must follow the 
vocational function as an accompanist follows the soloist. While 
some argue for studies of contemporary problems, just as many 
would steep students into the fine print of one hundred best books 
chosen from the tried and tested past. Some would discard prepa- 
ration for life’s work as part of liberal arts training because it is 
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practical and functional; others just as vehemently decry the his- 
toric, philosophic approach as mere fact-learning. Now, all the 
millions of words poured forth on this subject emanate from harbor- 
ers of good intentions—though, alas, each is warped, unbeknownst 
to himself, by tradition, by the old “it was good enough for father” 
philosophy, by the fact that he makes his living teaching a certain 
subject field, or by the fatuous dogma that only the brand new is 
of worth. In an age of necessary compromise and reconciliation, 
few of the adamants see any chance for the fusion of these opposing 
views—and yet it is this integration that must hold the hope for 
the future to eliminate the too highly developed ideas of class and 
caste, in order that this world be not engulfed in unceasing war 
between “haves” and “have nots.” 


II 


All agree that the aim of modern education is to develop an in- 
dividual who has the knowledge and skills necessary to maintain 
himself in a society which has become more and more highly com- 
petitive; and at the same time to develop within that individual 
an inner strength and source of continuing satisfaction perhaps 
derived from embracing the cultural achievements of the past, the 
human understandings, the appreciation of aesthetic values in the 
arts. Few educators would quarrel with such a view. But in 
method and content, great controversy arises. For instance, The- 
odore Greene and others argue that “Students should be urged to 
start their vocational training as late as possible and to get as 
much liberal education as their abilities and economic resources 
permit. They should be so advised both for economic and for 
cultural reasons . . . vocational programs should not be allowed to 
impair the scope and efficiency of liberal programs.”! During 
the wartime period a great need has been felt for increased educa- 
tion in technological and skill subjects. Certainly the early post- 
war period will witness a gigantic production epoch—the develop- 
ment of new peace-time machinery to replace worn-out equip- 
ment and to reap the benefit of war invention that has not yet been 
harnessed to civilian production. Every giant manufacturer as- 


1Greene and others, Liberal Education Re-Examined, pp. 109-10, Harper and 
Bros., 1943. 
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sures us this is true. Listen to the advertisements on the radio, 
read the full-page ads in newspapers and magazines—everywhere 
we are informed of the super-production era to come. Because of 
this, so-called liberal arts educators are frightened. They fear an 
upheaval that will quash the old-time supremacy of their version 
of the humanities. They dread a generation which knows not the 
disciplines of ancient languages, time-honored books, and monastic 
methods. The upstart vocational, skill subjects are to be put back 
in their respective, but not necessarily respectful, places. The 
worth and value of a course is measured by its antiquity in chrono- 
logical age. Its vulnerability is offset by its venerability. The 
need for making a living is admitted, but these marrow liberal 
arts advocators see this need only as a necessary evil which any 
properly educated man and woman could discover if steeped well 
in the cultural subjects. 


On the other side of the fence, Clark and his associates warn us, 
“Tt is quite safe to assume that if the schools do not broaden their 
conception of the nature of education, some other institution will 
be set up for this purpose. Schools, as they have been known in the 
past, will become relatively minor agencies for distributing certain 
types of information, much of which could be distributed more 
efficiently by other means. ... As soon as feasible each child will 
be given a little socially useful work that is of high educative 
value. This amount will be expanded until gradually the person 
will be spending most of his time at work and relatively little at 
school.”! Presumably the young citizen must first, in their esti- 
mation, fit himself for his wsefu/ niche in society. Since most of his 
actual waking time must be taken with the sometimes onerous 
task of earning his daily bread in our complex economic structure, 
the cultural must be wound into the vocational, rather than vice 
versa. “For along time in the future, man’s work will be the center 
of his social usefulness. If art is not to be something detached, it 
must be intimately connected with the work that is being done.””? 
The implication here would seem to be a semi-vocational school 
plan such as Antioch College has adopted. 


1 Clark, Harold F., 4n Introduction to Economic Problems, pp. 236-7, Macmillan, 
1936. 
Ibid., p. 211. 
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Ill 


Is there no middle ground? Is there no compromise that will 
utilize both major types of learning for the college student of the 
present? The president of a great Southern liberal arts college 
enjoys telling the following story. Three men in an ancient day 
were discovered laboring with stones. A traveler who was passing 
watched them for awhile and then asked each in turn what he was 
doing. Said the first, ““Can’t you see? I am cutting stone.” The 
second, in reply to the same query, answered, “I am making a liv- 
ing.” The third artisan paused for a moment before replying. 
Then, raising his eyes heavenward, he solemnly spoke, “I am 
building a temple.” As with most parables, many morals can be 
drawn; but the obvious one indicates the old adage that man does 
not live by bread alone. He is happier who builds a temple, sees 
the social worth of his labor, than he who merely makes a living 
or feels himself a meaningless cog in a mass-production machine. 
“Temple-building”” humans are doubtless the busiest and perhaps 
the best socially adjusted individuals in the world. But how does 


one arrive at this end-product? Again we have the dichotomy of 
thought. One group would stress the philosophies, the patterns of 
thought that were handed down from the past—the other would 
lay stress on the comparatively unaesthetic patterns of vocational 
training—attempting to graft some of the historical fact and ideas 
on the more mature plants. 


The great fallacy, however, lies in this stratification of function 
and training. In the elementary grades and even in secondary 
schools, modern educational philosophers deride the compartmen- 
talization of education. Is it then to be tolerated—nay, even en- 
couraged in the higher educative circles? The synthetized indivi- 
dual is the ideal; why not, then, synthetized education with voca- 
tional training and cultural backgrounds enmeshed with both ex- 
tremes realizing the comparative importance of each other. Echo- 
ing the importance of the well-rounded person, Dr. Arthur C. Wil- 
lard, President of the University of Illinois, states as his creed 
a five-point guide for identifying an educated man. His criteria 
(and they may be used for recognizing educated women, too) 
are: 
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1. Ability to use and understand his native tongue in speech 
and writing to convey his ideas and thoughts clearly and effectively 
to others. 

2. Ability to judge, compare, evaluate—in short, to criticize 
objectively—the ideas, thought, and conceptions of other men, and 
to engage in creative thinking for himself. 

3. Knowledge of men and their affairs. Such knowledge is ob- 
tained through study of our own and other people’s cultures, their 
languages, customs, ideas, religions and history. Travel promotes 
and complements such study. 

4. Knowledge of the physical world and the universe in which 
he lives; meaning, of course, some understanding of the laws and 
forces of nature. Such knowledge includes all fields of natural sci- 
ence. 

5. Knowledge of a profession or a vocation, to earn a living, 
and to serve God and society as a competent and morally responsi- 
ble individual. 


But the great error of advocators of one type of liberal arts educa- 
tion is the notion that these five criteria can be put together like a 
layer-cake with perhaps the first layer, corresponding to Dr. Wil- 
lard’s first point, accomplished in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The next three layers studied in the college, and the fifth 
point put into practice after graduation—after the attainment of 
the A.B. degree. As Algo D. Henderson, President of Antioch 
College, puts it: “This imaginary college avoids any taint of voca- 
tionalism. A vocation is something apart from one’s real life—it 
is the necessary but dirty business of earning one’s daily bread, 
of producing objects which are sold in the market place. When a 
man is through with the eight hours of the day devoted to this kind 
of business, he can slip into his smoking jacket and consort with 
the great minds of the past, with only the glow of the fireplace to 
remind him of the world about him.””! 

Modern psychologists, however, question whether any essential 
criterion can be developed in isolation. Can an individual burst 
forth from the chrysalis of cloistered academic surroundings a full- 
fledged citizen to serve society in a functional manner—or must he 
then drudge through more years of vocational training in order to 
fit him for the all-important task of production? And for that 
matter, what is to hinder his forgetting all the great names and 


1 Henderson, Algo D., Vitalizing Liberal Education, p. 4, Harper & Bros., 1944. 
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truths he has stored in his memory treasure-house while the voca- 
tion-training process is in effect? Students do forget! 


IV 


Another error the crusaders for the purely academic blithely 
overlook is the possibility of raising an effete generation which 
worships knowledge and the gathering of information and fact 
above the real business of life and living together as social beings. 
A recent article points out what is the matter with college women 
as such. “In the first place, they have come, or have been trained, 
to regard themselves as leaders. They want to be generals in the 
WAC or captains of industry. A great many of them seem to feel 
that the B.A. degree, in some mystic way, entitles them to positions 
of leadership. Nothing humdrum for them, thank you. College 
women should be able to learn a new skill faster, to ‘convert’ more 
easily than untrained women to another type of work. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Those who train workers in vocational 
skills tell me that college women are way behind other women in 
adaptability and regularity on the job. ... College women, if they 
are to be valuable members of society either in war or peace, must 
lay aside their reliance on any open sesame and must develop a 
really professional attitude toward work.”! And is the same not 
true of college men? 

After all, making a living can be just as enjoyable aesthetically 
as the hearing of great music or the rhythms of Horace in the orig- 
inal Latin. There is an aesthetic pleasure in merely doing a job 
cleanly and efficiently. Getting a series of letters typed accurately, 
speedily, and neatly in proper form, preparing a meal with dis- 
patch and delectability, even laying a brick wall staunchly and 
dexterously arouses the same feeling as the craftsmanship of a 
great play or piece of sculpture. And certainly the feeling of ap- 
preciation of such practical endeavor falls into the same category 
as the criticism of great works of art of the past. 

The opposing side of the picture with its stress on vocational and 
skill training is just as far wrong. Liberal arts must be /idera/. 
The whole man or woman must be stressed as the whole child is 


1 Pickel, Margaret Barnard, “A Challenge to the College Women,” New York 
Times Magazine, March 5, 1944. 
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stressed in progressive elementary education. ‘True liberal arts 
will mean an appreciation of work, the satisfaction in a meticulous 
task well done, the experience of fitting the routine labor of making 
a living into our lives as a part of and not a thing apart from us. 
It matters not that in the postwar world it is quite possible that 
youth will be unable to secure employment at an early age—let 
us hope it will be unnecessary for him to do so. It matters little 
whether the youth is undecided as to the choice of future vocation. 
The important thing is that each should have the experience of 
mastering some realistic, practical skill in an atmosphere—and the 
only atmosphere—where work is not set apart but is one unit of an 
educational whole, so fixed that the artificial barrier between the 
practical and the cultural is completely dissolved. The old liberal 
arts have failed because they have stood aloof. As Dr. Irwin Ed- 
man of Columbia University declares: ‘‘Unless our professional 
and technical men are educated to see the human bearing of what 
they do, and our academic and literary people are educated to the 
cultural significance of the activities of the world in which they as 
well as everyone else live, we shall have liberal arts that liberate no 
one.” 


Vv 


What then is a possible synthesis of the training in a future lib- 
eral arts college? Perhaps first, a guidance program, based on sci- 
entific testing for aptitude, skill, and knowledge. This would sup- 
ply data from which the faculty could assist students to plan their 
college work. The length of stay in college should be taken into 
consideration. If the program is of worth in building true citizens, 
most students will want to stay the full time. Perhaps when the 
war is over, some subsidization will be possible so that mere lack 
of money will not hinder young men and women from becoming 
socially valuable citizens. If it is worth while to pay thousands of 
dollars to train the youth of the world for skilled destruction and 
scientific killing, certainly it should be doubly proper to pay a frac- 
tion of this cost for the purpose of training youth for scientific 
building and civilizing purposes. A second ‘“‘must”’ is the abolish- 
ment of academic strata in the various subject fields. Any course, 
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any subject, that is worth teaching is worthy of inclusion in faculty 
status, rank and salary brackets. Third, the evaluation methods 
must be overhauled to evaluate fully and measure work done, 
knowledge accumulated, or skills acquired. Placement that is 
sound, scientific, and of social value must be part of the function 
of the colleges and universities, and finally follow-up work and re- 
checking of the teaching that is supposed to be the function of the 
various faculties should form an important part of the schools of 
our land. 

The réle of the college professor cannot be overlooked in such a 
vital program and leads us to a further scrutiny of his attributes 
and qualifications. Narrow training and experience cannot pro- 
duce an educator with the broad and understanding point of view 
required in a comprehensive educational program. 

President Hutchins has said that our greatest menace is the ig- 
norant specialist.!. To have a place in the “true” liberal arts col- 
lege of the future, teachers of professional or vocational skill sub- 
jects must have a broad background in the cultural subjects. On 
the other hand the teacher of the cultural subjects must have 
achieved a marketable mastery of at least a simple vocational skill 
and have had some little experience with practical affairs before he 
has a broad enough understanding to aid in the fusion of culture, 
knowledge, skill. 

Let one wall between men be torn down. Our culture must be a 
part of our work and not the possession of a few effete scholars. 
To accomplish this, our educational system on the higher levels 
must weave together the humanities, the liberal arts, with the 
practical arts—a real intermingling of all the phases of life—the 
cultural, the vast treasures of knowledge, the skills. 


1 Hutchins, Robert M., School and Society, October 3, 1942, p. 291. 


TEACHER EDUCATION—A FORWARD 
LOOK? 


By PAUL KLAPPER 
Queens College 


Our subject is an invitation to let the spirit soar. This freedom, 
intriguing at first, soon becomes a deep concern, for where there are 
no apparent limits, the need for them becomes all too obvious. 
Had Icarus been familiar with the contemporary term “ceiling” 
for upper limit, a saving sense of humility would have kept him 
nearer toearth. We shall therefore extract the lesson from this par- 
able and remember that imagination is born of reality and when it 
parts company with reality, it becomes thoroughly undisciplined, 
never creative. Life today is too tragic and the future too precari- 
ous to justify either an assignment to Utopia or a journey to a fool’s 
paradise. 

And yet we need not set any limit other than reality to our 
thinking about the education of the teacher of the future. In the 
last analysis, our standard must be determined by two considera- 
tions—is it attainable and will it enrich society. All other consider- 
ations are either unimportant or irrelevant. If the answers to these 
questions are both affirmative, the matter of cost may be dis- 
missed. No practical mind has ever suggested a better social in- 
vestment. 

The teachers of tomorrow will constitute a group of public serv- 
ants who will, at any one time, shape the lives of at least 30 
million young people. We grant that the greatest source of mate- 
rial wealth and spiritual well-being lies deep in the yet undeveloped 
abilities of youth. The teacher who taps this source, who liberates 
human minds, justifies his education, whatever the cost. 

In his Journal, Emerson wrote with full understanding and with- 
out bitterness, ““My son is coming to do without me.” The effec- 


1 Address delivered at the Convocation of the Regents of the State of New York, 
October 19, 1944. ; 
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tive teacher is he who can say, ‘My pupils are coming to do with- 
out me.” Such a teacher becomes, not a forgotten force, but a 
continuing influence in self-directing lives. 

We come, then, to our primary social obligation, the selection of 
the teacher of tomorrow. Teacher recruitment will not be left to 
chance, and teaching will not be a residual vocational choice. One 
will come to teaching by no such negative route but rather by the 
front door of the school because his qualities of mind and person- 
ality have been weighed and found rich in promise. We shall 
search the highways and byways for our teachers. Teacher re- 
cruitment will be continuous and systematic, not restricted to pe- 
riods of war and of prosperity when the ranks of teachers are 
thinned beyond the limits of safety. It will be, at least, as earnest 
and as selective an enterprise in scouting as is supported by col- 
leges in quest of their football players. 

If teaching, whether in the grades or in the college, is to achieve 
full professional stature, there must be maintained a persistent 
search for the teachers of tomorrow. We have every reason to ex- 
pect that high schools and colleges will, in the future, make rea- 
sonably correct and revealing appraisals of their students. The 
secondary schools and colleges must then become the appointed 
agents that will suggest to those young people, whose records 
square with the high qualifications for teaching, that they seek the 
rewarding life of the teacher. 

A solemn obligation must be accepted by teachers colleges to 
discourage, as early as possible in the course, those who lack the 
basic qualifications for teaching. The liberal arts college must 
courageously deny endorsement of its graduates who seek teach- 
ing positions merely because they are its graduates. 

“Whom the gods hate they make schoolmasters” is ascribed to 
Lucian. To take the sting out of the observation, Van Doren ex- 
plains that the old Greek satirist meant the teacher’s trust is so 
sacred that only those fired with a madman’s passion for social 
service would accept it. We teachers are grateful to Van Doren 
for soothing our hurt, but society has treated teachers as if they did 
not enjoy the favor of the gods. 

Highly selective recruitment is posited on a clearly defined stand- 
ard of selection. To be successful, that standard must be formu- 
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lated in highly realistic terms. In addition to the usual require- 
ments for teaching—vigorous mind, good health, correct and pleas- 
ing speech, and sympathetic attitude towards youth—I would add 
two. First, personality that is rich and free from emotional insta- 
bilities which make pupils pay for the inadequacies and frustra- 
tions in the life of the teacher. And second, capacity for enthusias- 
tic loyalty to one’s philosophy of life so that young people, in their 
maturing, may sense the radiance of an idea and the drive inherent 
in a genuine conviction. 

Every proposal that standards be raised in normal times pro- 
vokes fear lest the ranks of teachers be depleted. But experience 
reveals that raising of standards, with, of course, corresponding 
compensations, actually increases the number seeking admission 
to the practice of teaching. The very act of raising admission re- 
quirements exercises a selective influence and adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of a profession. 

But we have no moral right to ask for more without promising 
more to the prospective teacher. He must be assured the dignity 
and the peace of mind that stem from security. Salaries must be 
entirely adequate to provide the simple decencies of living. And 
we know that they are not. Fully protected tenure and pension are 
essential elements in the teacher’s security. Sick leave with pay is 
not an unreasonable provision. Sabbatical leaves, time for study, 
professional visiting and travel must be part of the obligation as- 
sumed by the community. How can we expect teachers to utilize 
vacations for cultural and professional growth when inadequate 
salaries compel them to remain at home or, worse, sell their free 
time for supplementary income? In addition, the teacher of tomor- 
row will be accorded a voice in determining educational policy and 
programs—not to avoid the charge of undemocratic administration, 
but rather as a welcome check on the wisdom of our educational 
leadership. 

To quicken teacher recruitment, the future must lay the ax to an 
administrative anomaly that has long sapped the strength of teach- 
ing staffs. Too often professional advancement for the most suc- 
cessful teachers is attained by discontinuing what they do superbly 
well. Elementary school teachers strive to become junior high 
school teachers and junior high school teachers, senior high school 
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teachers. Specializing the requirements for certification to prevent 
this upward movement in the grades achieves other purposes but 
does not answer the basic need for professional recognition of the 
most competent teachers. The effective first-grade teacher is a 
rare jewel. Why are the compensations in professional dignity, 
salary and pension less for her than for the equally competent jun- 
ior or senior high school teacher? We must dispense with the 
hierarchy of school grades and substitute for it a hierarchy of pro- 
fessional education and proved ability. A single salary, graded 
upward not downward, and recognition of merit, not merely length 
of service, will go far to produce the vitalized staff of teachers of to- 
morrow. 


II 


We turn now to the education for teaching which will naturally 
be both general and professional. The more difficult it is to dis- 
tinguish between these two—between the general and the profes- 
sional—the more promising is the whole program of teacher-educa- 
tion. There should be allotted to this program a minimum of five 
years beyond the secondary school with an added year of super- 
vised apprenticeship. 

The general education of the teacher must be sufficiently broad 
to avoid large areas of darkness. No person preparing to teach 
should be permitted to neglect any of the basic disciplines in the 
liberal arts course. There is of course that consecrated science 
teacher whose influence would minimize the place of the arts in the 
college curriculum. The teacher of a social science who has not 
studied science is hardly qualified to teach social science. Because 
the teacher is always engaged in educating for understanding par- 
ticipation in community life, a generous part of his curriculum must 
be devoted to a study of history and the contemporary social scene. 
In short, a restricted curriculum is neither liberalizing nor humaniz- 
ing and is ill-adapted to influence the minds of prospective teachers. 

But a balanced college course is usually more prescriptive than 
college faculties, with their departmentalized loyalties, will sanc- 
tion. Obviously, how much is prescribed is less important than the 
genuineness of the reasons for the prescriptions. Sad to relate, the 
curriculum of the college is too often the result of academic log 
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rolling. Departmental imperialism leads to an early staking of 
specialized areas of study, to highly departmentalized segments or 
courses, which destroy for the student the unity of life as he sees it 
and lives it. 

A curriculum that is courageous in making its prescriptions is 
not inconsistent with an individualized education. A prescribed 
curriculum is not a uniform curriculum because prescription must 
be made in terms of individual needs. Our uniform curricula are 
not only prescribed for the current student body, but they are 
prescribed years before the college ever meets these students. And 
their admission card is the certification of successful completion 
of a uniform secondary school program. We must recognize that 
there are sharp differences between a prescribed curriculum and a 
uniform curriculum. There are recent instances of admission to 
college based on evidence of likelihood to succeed in college studies 
rather than on the completion of a set of subjects whose content 
may already have been forgotten at the time of entrance. But 
these admissions are the relatively rare and welcome exceptions. 
Because of the variety of teaching services which a future society 
will require, highly individualized college curricula for prospective 
teachers will be essential. 

To intensify the liberalizing influence of the general course, em- 
phasis must be placed on vigorous mental reaction by the student— 
on how to acquire facts for one’s self, on what to accept as fact, on 
how to assemble data so that they yield a conclusion, on how to 
refine conclusions—in a word, how to achieve independence of 
mind. 

“Education in the past,” Professor Whitehead complains, “has 
been radically infected with inert ideas.” Out of our own experi- 
ence we can support this indictment. Ideas are stencilled on ma- 
turing minds but too little provision is made to permit the student 
to apply these ideas, to teach him how to check the worth of these 
ideas before accepting them wholeheartedly, or rejecting them 
with confidence and finality. 

Sir Richard Livingston is distressed by undergraduates who 
“play intellectual ping pong with their tutors with the Absolute for 
ball.” Sir Richard might have observed that in ping pong the ball 
is always hollow. 
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The education of the teacher of tomorrow must be an enriching 
experience in thinking which develops that intellectual humility 
from which stems the truly liberal mind. Only that mind is truly 
liberal which, when confronted by opinion and by demonstrable 
fact, sets opinion aside in favor of fact, however long it may have 
lived with that opinion. 

Teachers of tomorrow will, we hope, be educated in liberal arts 
colleges as well as in teachers colleges. Each institution has a dis- 
tinctive contribution to make. Each conceives education for 
teaching in its own terms, the one more technical, the other less so, 
but not less professional. The graduates of the liberal arts col- 
lege, who fully meet the requirements for teaching, bring enrich- 
ment to a teaching staff. But we must insist that their education 
for teaching be adequate; that it begin early in the junior year of 
college, and that it continue through a fifth or postgraduate year. 
The assignment of the professional studies to any one year is a 
form of over-concentration which intensifies the weakness inherent 
in ill-planned acceleration. 

Teacher education in the future must also meet the age-old chal- 
lenge of intellectual synthesis. There must be no dichotomy be- 
tween the disciplines of science and the humanities. No real study 
of language is without scientific quality; and no real study of 
physics fails to sharpen our language sense. The content of these 
studies differs, but their spirit is not unlike. We must achieve the 
essential unity of the curriculum, first by identifying primary pur- 
poses and making them pervading purposes; second, by resolving 
to end, for all time, the enervating proliferation of courses and the 
labored invention ef unnecessary terminology. We all knew what 
was meant by a course in music, in graphic representation, in writ- 
ten or spoken composition. These old friends are now the com- 
munication arts. Comenius and Pestalozzi taught us the superior 
value of activity over verbalism in learning. But in recent years 
teachers colleges have made a fetish of activity curricula. There 
is much learning through activity under any effective teacher; 
there is excessive language and little learning under ineffective 
teachers, even in progressive and activity-centered schools. I 
speak as a friend of the progressive idea but not as a friend of the 
verbalism, born of wishfulness, which dilutes its strength. 
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Who believes that a study of methods of teaching general sci- 
ence in the junior high school requires three sixty-hour courses on 
three progressive levels? The students do not. And this sequence 
of courses in addition to courses dealing with laboratory tech- 
niques, laboratory equipment, supervision of science teaching in 
junior high schools, and practicum in science teaching in the junior 
high school! Synthesis and unification will, we hope, rejuvenate 
the curriculum for teacher education and prevent its middle-age 
spread. They will bring to it a much-needed third dimension. 

We hope that the teacher of the future will regard himself as a 
responsible experimentalist who, despite his loyalty to established 
professional practices, is hospitable to new techniques born of con- 
trolled experience, not of debate with its riot of language and pre- 
possessions. In all the discussions between progressives and funda- 
mentalists, what experimental studies that a scientist would re- 
spect were used as bases? In the current discussion on the St. 
John’s curriculum, the characteristic bitterness engendered by de- 
bate results in ugly name-calling. The sponsors of the plan are 
called “intellectual fascists.”” The opponents are called ‘“‘dabblers 
in current events.” What has been done to justify even the ex- 
pression, The St. John’s Experiment? Was an experiment set up? 
Were controls developed? Were objectives defined? Were test- 
ing instruments devised? Why do we evaluate our educational 
practices by the very methods we teach our students to avoid? 
Do we need a reminder that debate is a technique for achieving 
triumph, not truth? 

Teacher education must be rich in supervised clinical experi- 
ences. The teacher of tomorrow must know how to make a study 
of a family, how to analyze a behavior problem, how to administer 
tests of general ability, of special aptitudes and of personality 
traits, how to diagnose learning disabilities and, above all, how to 
quicken learning by class teaching and pupil guidance. While one 
would not expect the teacher to become expert in all forms of clini- 
cal techniques, it is not unreasonable to expect understanding of 
them through supervised participation. To insist, therefore, on a 
year’s apprenticeship following the five-year school program is 
essential if teaching is to enjoy the full prestige of a profession. 

There is an inescapable implication in this insistence on clinical 
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experience. The goals in teacher education must be set, not in 
terms of specific course prescriptions, but rather in terms of specific 
achievements and competence in teaching performance. Teacher 
certification by a great state such as ours, should not follow auto- 
matically upon the completion of a set number of hours distributed 
in prescribed courses. The record of apprenticeship and demon- 
strated capacity to meet the day’s challenge by youth should be the 
determining factors in granting the coveted license to teach. 

There is a second implication in this emphasis on diagnostic and 
corrective techniques. Experienced teachers of proved competence 
and their supervisors must take as active a part in the professional 
education of teachers, as do practising physicians in the education 
of doctors. The faculties of institutions engaged in the education 
of teachers must be ready to serve as consultants to the local 
schools which in turn must welcome the opportunity to be the 
training centers of both teachers and student teachers. 

The college years of the student teacher should bring him many 
contacts with children of all ages. Experience as club leader, as 
camp councillor, as scoutmaster, quickens his understanding of 
children. Experience in social work, in the factory and on the 
farm, helps him understand the forces that shape the conduct that 
he may have to re-shape. Certification requirements, if flexible 
enough, not only will recognize but vll encourage this experience, 
so that teachers will better understand basic social attitudes. 

In-service education of the teacher must be made as vital as 
preparatory professional education. To belabor the point is to 
elaborate the obvious. If we are to give more than lip service to 
the continued education of the teacher, then the community must 
make possible the profitable investment of the teacher’s out-of- 
class time. We must allow more to the teacher than freedom to 
study. We must make available to him the resources of time and 
material. 

Nor should the in-service education of the teacher be less planned 
than his preparatory education. In conference with supervisors, 
each teacher of tomorrow will plan his continuing education in 
terms of study, travel, and visits to all those agencies that make 
youth their primary concern. In-service education will thus be- 
come systematic and purposeful. . 
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Ill 


We must now turn to the teachers of the teachers of the future, 
the faculty membership in institutions of higher learning. Too 
frequently those who prepare themselves for college teaching con- 
cern themselves least with teaching during their postgraduate 
studies. The naive assumption is that he who knows can teach. 
The universities feed into the colleges men and women with Ph.D.’s 
who have proved their capacity to become specialists but not neces- 
sarily broad scholars and teachers; who have evidenced interest in 
a specialized area of their specialty but have given no indication 
of rich scholarship, nor a concern for the education of young 
people. Too often they come to the college impatient with youth 
and even resentful of teaching assignments which take time from 
their research efforts. The teacher with a Ph.D. in biology who has 
no knowledge of botany or human physiology, the Ph.D. in history 
whose study of American history dates back to an undergraduate 
elective course—these exemplify the degree of specialization 
which does not make for stimulating undergraduate teaching. 
The prospective college teacher of English invests years of effort 
acquiring a Ph.D. which may fit him to direct the work of other 
candidates for the Ph.D. but which has little relation to creative 
writing or to undergraduate teaching of literature as an art. Sad 
to relate, we find professors in schools of education whose own 
teaching practices are far more outmoded than the teaching tech- 
niques they condemn. 


The college teacher who has completed his graduate studies has 
been trained for research. Too often, his doctor’s dissertation is 
his final piece of research. He is then left in the unhappy position 
of being neither a research scholar nor a professionally trained 
teacher. 


The American Ph.D. is a German importation long due for a 
thorough overhauling. We must recognize that not all who seek 
the doctorate are interested in research, nor should all who are 
interested in a subject be encouraged to look forward to a career of 
research. It follows then that the candidate for the doctorate, who 
is a prospective teacher, must not only specialize in a limited phase 
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of his subject but must establish a reasonable degree of familiarity 
with the whole field. 


Since most candidates for the doctorate expect to teach, they 
should be required to take not only a reasonable program of 
study of educational theory and practices but also a program of 
supervised teaching experience. The universities recommend, 
quite freely, for teaching positions those whom they know only as 
students in highly specialized areas, but about whose capacities 
for teaching they are in complete ignorance. 


It is not necessarily the obligation of the university to place its 
graduates in teaching positions. If education for college teaching 
were part of the postgraduate program, the university would 
know whom to recommend for teaching and whom to direct toward 
other careers. 


Our conception of the doctorate must undergo radical change. 
It must be widened and deepened. The degree must be reserved 
for those who have given evidence of scholarship that is mellow and 


productive. It should not be possible to obtain a doctorate in 
two and one-half or three years after the baccalaureate. Earnest 
and capable young people may be permitted to complete course 
and examination requirements for the doctorate in that interval, 
but the thesis should be a scholar’s effort, rich in its implications, 
the culmination of a period of maturing study. Unfortunately, 
the Ph.D. degree can be obtained in far too many respected insti- 
tutions by meeting quantitative prescriptions. The degree thus 
becomes a reward for persistent rather than creative effort. Cre- 
ative work in writing—either artistic or scientific—creative work 
in the arts, the design of new scientific apparatus, the writing of a 
textbook, original in conception and effective as a teaching instru- 
ment—these might well be accepted in lieu of the product of long 
and painful research on such a subject as “How Horses Were 
Quartered in the Inns of England in the 16th Century.” We do 
not minimize the value of the painstaking research into every phase 
of the life of the past. We merely suggest that there are creative 
efforts of educational and artistic significance which, if recognized 
for the doctorate, would stimulate teaching and would quicken 
the discovery of the creative abilities of students. 
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IV 


We have considered, in this excursion into the future, teacher 
recruitment, the education of the teacher, and the education of 
those who will teach him. We come now to an educational need 
which will be sharpened by the future. 


The ranks of the teachers of tomorrow will include those who 
will be prepared to face the challenging problems of adult educa- 
tion. Judged by reading habits and general information, our popu- 
lation is not really better than semi-literate. But the worth of so- 
cial institutions in a democracy is determined essentially by the 
intelligence and the education of its citizenry. However effective 
our public schools may be, American education will not bridge the 
wide gap between human ability and human achievement until it 
reaches relatively as many adults as young children and adoles- 
cents. 

We can raise the level of literacy in our society in two ways: by 
raising the age limit of compulsory education and by increasing the 
number of adults who come under the influence of programs of 
planned and progressively graded education. If we rely on the 
lengthened period of compulsory education alone, more will be 
taught, more will be learned, and, after the inevitable forgetting, 
there will be greater residual knowledge. Unless education is a 
continuing social process, that residual knowledge, because it is . 
residual, will soon lose its virility and become outmoded. Knowl- 
edge, to be serviceable, must be reviewed with understanding 
motivation. It must be deepened through more mature experience 
with life itself. We are unyielding in our belief in universal suf- 
frage. We must implement that belief by keeping our citizens 
prepared to exercise that suffrage. Do the distortions of the great 
issues of our day, replete in pre-election partisan appeals, prepare 
our people for intelligent voting? We may grant the gift of the 
human mind, operating in mass, to sense the relatively good and 
to muddle through to safety. Is there justification for perpetuat- 
ing this muddling, this reliance on an innate sense, a quasi-instinct, 
for social preservation? 


We shall need teachers especially prepared to enrich adult life 
vocationally and culturally; teachers with special abilities to in- 
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fluence the educational activities of press and radio and screen and 
other media of mass communication yet to be devised. Society of 
tomorrow will insure its citizens ample opportunity for in-service 
occupational training, for better understanding of political institu- 
tions, for insight into the operation of our social and economic 
agencies, and for developing appreciation of literature and the 
arts. Adult education, to be successful, cannot continue to be 
casual and wholly voluntary. It must be orderly, continuous, and 
required. It must be made the responsibility of the individual as 
well as of the community. It must be given in the shop, in the 
office, and in the home, as well as in the school. Adult education 
must literally place itself in the path of the adult. To succeed, it 
will require teachers possessed of a deep insight into human behav- 
ior and educated for the specialized task of keeping democracy 
purposeful and intelligent—teachers with an abiding faith in the 
dignity of man. In the militant spirit of Thomas Jefferson, they 
too will vow eternal war against all forces that enslave the human 
mind. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


By READ BAIN 


Miami University 


There is growing concern over the methods and objectives of 
college teaching. We are told that research is overemphasized; 
that the humanities are neglected; that we are too utilitarian and 
“materialistic”; that professors are too esoteric and specialized; 
that we must “educate for democracy” and do it “‘democratically,” 
which seems to mean everyone should go to college; that “‘ordi- 
nary” (euphemism for inferior) students deserve more considera- 
tion, perhaps in a “‘general”’ college leading to no degree; that pro- 
fessors should be more “interesting” or at least “less dull”; 
that lectures and examinations should be abolished; that spe- 
cialized courses and departments should be consolidated and 
“streamlined”; that wartime acceleration should (or should not) 
be continued; that college education should be based on the Great 
Classics, which seems to mean Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Kant, 
and Hegel with a dash of Confucius, the Rig-Veda, Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and perhaps Cardinal Newman and 
Mortimer J. Adler. 

For almost a third of a century I have been teaching and being 
taught in college. I think I pleased some of my teachers mildly 
and a few of them both inspired and edified me. Some of my stu- 
dents have liked me and I may have helped some a little. In any 
case, I have thought a good deal about the general problem of col- 
lege teaching and shall attempt to discuss it briefly by asking four 
questions: 1. What is the function of college? 2. What is good 
college teaching? 3. What is good research? 4. What is the rela- 
tion of higher education to democracy? 

The necessity of brevity may give the discussion a tone of dog- 
matic finality which I certainly do not feel. In a sense, what 
follows should be regarded as merely a more elaborate way of ask- 
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ing the above questions. I hope it may stimulate others to ask 
other questions and answer them and these more satisfactorily. 

Colleges should train people only for professional and highly 
technical occupations. The college of arts and sciences should 
specialize on pre-professional training for such vocations. It 
should not bother with vocational guidance, helping students 
“find themselves,” general “culture,” citizenship training, or 
purely routine trades and occupations. A college freshman should 
have sufficient mastery of our basic symbol systems (verbal, 
mensural, and mathematical) and enough accurate information to 
be capable of rigorous higher education. He also should know in a 
general way, and the more quickly and exactly the better, what 
profession he will follow. Scientific and common-sense vocational 
guidance should be a continuous function of the lower schools from 
the first grade to the twelfth. It is an educational crime for young 
people to enter college with no realistic knowledge of their voca- 
tional interests, capacities, and opportunities. 


II 


Perhaps the most important trait of the college student is 
Creative Socialized Intelligence. This is admittedly a vague term 
but good teachers know what it means. I think tests can be con- 
structed to reveal it and even to measure it roughly. We all recog- 
nize the Phi Beta who is an “educated fool”; we all know the 
student who memorizes the theorems exactly but is completely 
stumped by even an easy “original proposition”; the student who 
can copy, “learn,” and repeat but who cannot think; the person 
who cannot see causal relations, cannot formulate a hypothesis, 
cannot analyze a problem, cannot criticize or synthesize a conclu- 
sion; people who never have a “hunch,” who never experience a 
“great light breaking,” who never “jump to conclusions” which 
they later can justify logically and verify empirically. There are 
tens of thousands of such people graduating from our colleges each 
year—‘‘educated beyond their mental capacity.” Without crea- 
tive intelligence, a “‘professional” man is a mere artisan, not an 
artist; a mere routineer, not a pioneer; a mere mental mechanic, 
not an intellectual creator. If his creative intelligence is not 
socialized, he may become a serious menace to society. 


| 
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Some years ago I wrote an essay entitled ‘How High Is Higher 
Education?” It held that intelligences can be classified roughly 
into two categories: Operative and Creative. The lower schools 
should be concerned primarily with the first and higher education 
with the second. No invidious comparison is implied; on the 
contrary, operative intelligence is more important in the sense that 
it is more abundant and does most of the world’s work. It is just 
as important to have good workmen as good planners of work. 
Both classes of intelligence are indispensable for a good society 
and each should be developed to its limit. Both are functionally 
interrelated both in social organization and in the individual. 
No man is wholly devoid of creative intelligence and all men are 
using operative intelligence most of the time. 

Even though they are concerned primarily with the training of 
operative intelligence, the lower schools should find and foster 
creative intelligence. They largely fail to do this for two main 
reasons: too few teachers possess creative intelligence; most 
teachers are too busy teaching tool-mastery and mere information 
to too many students by methods depending almost entirely upon 
the use of operative intelligence by both teachers and students. 
Many students potentially capable of higher education are thus 
stultified by the educational process and never go to college; 
many capable ones cannot afford to go; those who do go are often 
both ill-prepared and lacking in creative intelligence. Hence, our 
“higher” education really is pretty “low.” 

High school should complete the formal education of about 75 
percent. It should teach 100 per cent the elements of good citizen- 
ship; artistic and recreational appreciation and participation; 
how to live the “good life’”’ and make a good living; familiarity 
with the major elements in our culture; how to use our basic 
symbol systems for ordinary nontechnical purposes—reading, 
writing, spelling, music, and arithmetic; how to think critically and 
factually; how to keep on getting ‘“‘educated” and getting “‘cul- 
ture” for the remainder of their lives. Perhaps 15 per cent should 
receive further training in technical schools for skilled trades and 
occupations which are well standardized and widespread. Such 
schools can never teach the entire population how to make a living. 
Most of this must be done on the job by some modern modifica- 
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tion of the apprentice system. As production becomes more and 
more automatic, specific vocational training becomes less necessary 
while technical and professional training becomes more so. Per- 
haps 10 per cent should be eligible for higher education in prepara- 
tion for professional careers. 

The colleges must teach some tool techniques, of course, both 
symbolic and mechanical, but only as these are necessary for pro- 
fessional performance. It is a disgrace for colleges to waste their 
time teaching people how to read, spell, speak, and write gram- 
matically, and how to use the fundamental operations of arith- 
metic. Most college freshman courses consist largely of materials 
to which high-school students have been “‘exposed’’—but which 
they did not learn. It is a sore waste of time, money, and talent 
to repeat this farce at the “college” level for students who will 
learn little more on the second exposure than they did on the 
first. 

The major task of the colleges is to make those who possess 
creative socialized intelligence and proper preparation into 
professionals of maximum productivity. This means the develop- 
ment of critical, creative, sound judgment-making intelligence 
devoted to the common welfare. It is legitimate for the non- 
professional person to think of his income as a ‘“‘means to other 
ends” although his life will not be richly satisfying unless he also 
enjoys his work and gets social status from it. It is illegitimate for 
a professional man to be interested primarily in the means-end, 
pecuniary, honorific aspects of his calling. His basic interest 
should be the problems of his specialty and its relations to all 
other aspects of life, especially as they are dealt with by the other 
professions. Hence, both at the pre-professional and professional 
level, the colleges must show the prospective professional the 
reciprocal relations between his chosen profession and all other 
professions. This is socialized intelligence. 

If professional education in all fields were so oriented, we would 
not have so many physicians who are more interested in fees and 
social status than in the prevention and cure of disease; lawyers 
who help clients evade the law; engineers who will build anything 
anyone will pay for; ‘“‘professional” politicians who seek their 
own rather than the public welfare; business men more con- 
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cerned with profits and power than in furnishing maximum goods 
and services of the highest quality for the least possible cost; 
we would not have so many artists, preachers, and teachers who 
are more interested in their careers than they are in art, the Gospel, 
and education. Professional people must regard themselves and be 
regarded by the community as public servants, not as a privileged 
class. 


III 


When we know what the college should do, we know implicitly 
what good college teaching should be. The good college teacher 
should be specially competent in his own field and know enough to 
show the functional relations between all professional fields. He 
must be able to recognize and stimulate creative minds. He must 
be a question-raiser and a rubbish-burner. He must make stu- 
dents curious and critical. He must emphasize methods, theories, 
and principles more than information, techniques, and conclu- 


sions! He must do all this at the abstract symbolic level. All 
learning is by doing, to be sure, but operating with symbols, 
classifications, generalizations, hypotheses, comparative analysis, 
and creative synthesis is a kind of doing more appropriate to 
higher education than looking at pictures and visiting factories, 
social agencies, and slums. 


In elementary and secondary education, teaching should be as 
sensory, student-centered, and participative as possible. It should 
be elemental and experiential. At the college level, it should be 
as conceptual, idea~and-method-centered as possible. It should be 
esoteric and experimental. When maps, graphs, pictures, field 
work, and other sensory aids are used, the purpose always should 
be to get abstract general knowledge—never to get “‘interest”’ or to 
“‘make the course concrete and simple.”” Students who are capable 
of higher education are interested primarily in ideas and are as 
thrilled by them as ordinary people are by dramatic sensory ex- 
periences. College teaching should be participative but the 
participation should consist of the whetting of mind on mind, of a 
highly abstract slam-bang intellectual free-for-all. This is not 
possible unless people have considerable factual knowledge and 
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know how to get more; unless they can think and like to do it; 
unless they know why they are in college, can read, write, and 
cipher, and are not thrown into emotional jitters by “big words” 
and new ideas. 

A good college teacher is not one who is popular because he tells 
funny stories, never uses technical terms, is “amusing,” “‘kids the 
gold fish,” and is expert at sugar-coating the cathartic pills of 
knowledge. He wastes no time performing monkeyshines to 
brighten up “blue Mondays.” He is not one of whom students 
say: “He is so nice”; “I always feel at ease in his class”; “‘He is so 
interesting and pleasant’’; “It’s a comfort to attend his classes.” 
Rather, he is one of whom they say: “He makes me uncomfort- 
able because he makes me think”; “He makes me realize how little 
we know and how much we need to know more”; “He sets 
problems, he disturbs and challenges me”; ‘He makes me realize 
what a glory and a responsibility it is to be a thinking animal.” 
One of the finest compliments I ever heard paid to a college 
teacher was said by a student of A. J. Carlson: “‘Every lecture sug- 
gests a dozen doctoral dissertations.” 

A good college teacher fires the minds of students with ideas, 
with aspirations, with visions of the Yet Unknown, with the 
thrill of Things Learnable, with the need of every man to unify his 
universe, with devotion to the public welfare. To be such a 
teacher, one must himself be active in this endless quest; he must 
to some extent exemplify the virtues he would inculcate. To teach 
a dog a trick, you must know more than the dog: a teacher of 
science must know what good research is and how to do it; a 
teacher of the arts must know a great deal about art and know how 
to create art himself. A good teacher is one some of whose students 
soon surpass him. 

A teacher who is always arranging flowers and pictures, bother- 
ing with the bulletin board, being a “good fellow,” and amusing 
Blue Monday’s stupid children is likely to lack the fiery contagion 
of the creative mind. A pleasant, healthful, properly equipped 
educational plant is important for good teaching, but too much 
attention to décor and academic busywork may destroy creative 
teaching. More than mere mechanics is necessary—we must have 
mighty men of mental valor; men who burn with a flame that 
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gives both heat and light. There is still sound sense in the fable 
about Mark Hopkins on the end of a log. 

At this point, someone usually says, ‘‘Very pretty, but we are 
faced with a fact, nota theory. Most teachers and students are not 
the type you claim is necessary for real higher education. State 
universities have to take the students the high schools send and 
such teachers as can be obtained for the meager salaries that are 
paid. You are having a Utopian pipe-dream.”” We may have to 
take them, but we do not have to keep them. We should eliminate 
matriculation by credentials and require stiff entrance examina- 
tions for tool-mastery, intelligence, and information. We should 
devise methods of ascertaining creative intelligence. We must in- 
crease the number of teachers who have creative intelligence and 
productive ability and eliminate those who lack it. We probably 
would not increase such ability much merely by raising salaries. 
We might increase its expression by increasing economic security, 
social status, and freedom to work. If security and status depended 
upon creative production, those who lack this ability would tend 
to stay out of teaching; those who possess it would welcome the 
opportunity to work under conditions favorable to its maximum 
expression. We must get more administrative officers who can 
recognize and foster creative intelligence. This means such officers 
must themselves be creative men. The “‘good executive” who tries 
to run a college like a giant business corporation is the bane of 
higher education. Men who like to exercise power and talk about 
“my” university are unfit to be college presidents. The admini- 
strative and extracurricular activities of colleges have been in- 
creasing at an alarming rate in recent years with the result that 
higher education has been getting lower and lower. 

All good college teachers are also creative persons. Those who 
claim to be “‘good teachers” but in the same breath assert they “‘are 
not interested in research, creative work, or productive scholarship” 
usually are not good teachers. They make barren the good earth of 
Academia. Some, of course, have learned the slick trick of ver- 
bally honoring research without doing any or inspiring their students 
to do any. Many deans and presidents fall into this class: they 
become what Sorokin calls ‘‘science managers.”’ They speak highly 
of research to the public and to their staffs but they make it 
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almost physically impossible for their teachers to do any creative 
work and largely ignore any that may be done at the expense of 
midnight toil and even of health. 

Mediocre men often cherish the delusion that they are “‘good 
teachers.”” By what criteria—and whose? Once I tried to get this 
tenuous term defined and tested by a faculty which believed 
“good teaching”’ a sound basis for promotion. Many who objected 
most strenuously were those who prided themselves most on being 
“good teachers.”” They wanted no anonymous ratings on specified 
criteria by outgoing seniors; they objected to phonographic and 
stenographic records of classroom procedures (photophonographic 
records without the knowledge of teachers and students would be 
best, and are possible); they objected to ratings by colleagues, 
visitation by deans, heads, and colleagues from their own and 
other departments; they objected to all proposals for the definition 
and measurement of “‘good teaching.”” If a man is a good teacher, 
he should be eager to share his gift with others; if he aspires to be 
one, he should be willing to find out how he can improve. Stand- 
ards of good college teaching could be formulated and measured, 
not perfectly, of course, but far more objectively than is possible 
by the current methods of gossip, hearsay, “intuition,” student 
complaint and praise, back-scratching, self-valuation, self-adula- 
tion, and self-delusion as a compensation for the inferiority and 
“guilt”? academic men feel when they are not productive. This 
does not mean that all teachers should use the same conventional- 
ized procedures. The result is what is important—making com- 
petent professionals who possess creative socialized intelligence. 
There is a wide range of methods by which it may be done. A 
“method” that works well for one man might be completely in- 
effective when used by another. Teaching is still more an art than 
a science. 


IV 


Many of the self-styled “good teachers” complain that most re- 
search is a useless and pointless trick by which unable men may 
achieve advancement in rank and pay. Unfortunately, there is 
some truth in this because there are many mediocre men who go 
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through the motions of research for reasons completely foreign to 
the motivations of creative men. Much so-called research is 
merely the routine performance of operative intelligence. On the 
other hand, it is very easy to brand creative research “pointless 
and atomistic’’; it is especially easy for those who have never done 
any research and who lack the creative intelligence to see its point. 
The structure of scientific knowledge, like the structure of a star, 
consists of atoms—atoms of research. 

It is also easy to condemn administrative officers for rewarding 
dubious research too highly, but few are so stupid as their critics 
imply. Most of them judge the quality of the work by the quality 
of the journal in which it appears; by the auspices under which it is 
done; by how it gets published; by how the man is rated in his 
own field; some even read the man’s work and are capable of 
evaluating it soundly. They are not commonly misled by the 
thin man who stretches himself still thinner by publishing re- 
writes of the same work in a dozen doubtful places; by the man 
who publishes his own work; by the man whose quantity exceeds 
his quality; by the man who always talks about research but never 
does any. I defer to no man in criticism of college administrators. 
Most of them are vulnerable on many counts but most of them 
do a better job than most of their loudest critics could do. Cer- 
tainly, those responsible for advancements in rank and pay 
usually are more capable of evaluating the research variable in 
the problem than the alleged “‘good teacher” who has never done 
any research or productive work and sneers at those who have. 

Nor is it true that men are indiscriminately rewarded and 
honored for mere quantity of publication. Sometimes there is an 
inverse ratio: much publication, small reward; little publication, 
great reward. Einstein is not very prolific. I know a man ina 
great university who is a full professor and an excellent teacher. 
He has published only a few articles in thirty years—no system- 
atic treatises and no textbooks—but no one can write com- 
petently in his field without citing his work. Some “atomic seed” 
of apparently “pointless” research like Cayley’s matrices or 
Mendel’s laws may lie dormant for years and then bring forth 
abundant fruit. The history of all arts and sciences is full of such 
instances. However, many self-styled “good teachers” are quite 
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ignorant of the history, philosophy, and methodology of their 
fields. 


Democracy in education is merely an aspect of democracy in 
general. It is a false and dangerous conception of democracy to 
hold that all men are born—and remain—equal, that all people 
should be treated alike, that there is no justification for differences 
in status, prestige, class, and other hierarchical distinctions. 
Differentiation and specialization are as universal in social as in 
biological structures. The ideology of democracy merely requires 
that these hierarchical distinctions shall be based on functional 
differences, that rights and privileges shall be granted and denied 
according to performance, that everyone shall have a free and equal 
chance to prove himself unequal in socially approved activities and 
to receive the rewards which the community gives for such achieve- 
ments. It is contrary to the ideal of democracy that anyone shall 
receive special privileges or suffer special disadvantages because 
of race, sex, nativity, wealth, education, or the deeds of his an- 
cestors. Each must be treated according to his merits as a person. 
No man should be an exploiter and none a parasite. Each should 
have an equal chance to develop his capacities to the utmost. Ex- 
cessive rewards of status or wealth should not be given merely 
because one man can do something better than another or some- 
thing others cannot do at all. Individual behavior should not be 
judged ‘‘good” or “bad” except in clear cases of aid or hindrance 
to the public welfare. In a democracy every man is presumed to 
have the inalienable right to make effective choices, to enjoy 
liberty and freedom limited only by the consensus as to what is 
community welfare—and he is free to change that consensus, if 
he can, by exhortation, argument, persuasion, and publication. 


If we apply these principles to higher education, it does not fol- 
low that “‘everyone is entitled to go to college.” He is so entitled 
only if he is qualified, if he has the capacity, if he is a creative man, 
if he can perform socially useful functions well enough to justify 
the time and money higher education costs. Admitting incompe- 
tents to college, either as teachers or students, and watering down 
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our teaching to the level of the lowest intelligence in the class is not 
democracy ; it is idiocy. To dilute and destroy higher education in 
the name of a moronic conception of “democracy” eventually will 
destroy real democracy. We are denying the democratic ideal 
whenever we cater and kowtow to the lowest levels of intelligence, 
whether operative or creative. “Low” has no normative connota- 
tion here; it refers only to measurable ability to learn; it implies 
that true democracy in education, as in all life situations, must 
employ appropriate means for desired ends. Education is like 
shooting birds on the fly: you must lead them to hit them, but if 
you lead them too much, or all by the same distance, you get no 
birds. ‘“To each according to his needs, from each according to his 
ability” is sound democracy so long as the methods used are 
evocative and cooperative rather than coercive, authoritarian, and 
paternalistic. This applies equally well to education at all levels. 

We shall not get democracy in education or in anything else 
until teachers and students and all men act in accordance with 
these principles and ideals. The fact that one happens to have 
creative intelligence is no reason for giving him higher social and 
economic status than we accord to men who have operative intelli- 
gence. A man’s status should depend upon his performance; his 
income should be only great enough for comfortable and healthful 
living. Invidious distinctions, gross inequalities in opportunity 
and reward, snobbery, sentimentality and status-quo-mentality, 
class-mindedness and fear of innovation are foreign to sound 
democratic ideology. 

We shall approach democracy in higher education, perhaps, 
only when college degrees and ranks lose their snob value and are 
merely indices of functional performance. College professors 
should not have any higher social status than garbage collectors. 
Good garbage collectors should have higher social status and pay 
than dad professors. Good garbage collecting calls for operative 
intelligence and social conscience; it is indispensable in modern 
society: the servant is worthy of his hire—a decent living and the 
decent respect of all decent men. The good college professor must 
have socialized creative intelligence: he deserves at least as high 
status and pay as the good garbage collector. Social status should 
depend on how well a man does what is worth doing well. 
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We should not worry so much about “teaching in a democracy”’; 
we should worry more about creating a democracy in which all men 
can live a healthy, happy, and productive life. Then teaching 
will pretty much take care of itself and will continue to be an easy, 
thrilling, satisfying vocation—for those who like it and “‘have what 
it takes.” 


~ 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY' 


By GEORGE F. WHICHER 
Amherst College 


Gentlemen of the Class of 1945—who like Shakespeare’s Mac- 
duff are from your Alma Mater’s womb untimely ripp’d: I have no 
intention of laying upon your twenty-eight shoulders today the 
burdens under which our civilization labors. The time is past 
when with every recurring June commencement speakers could 
call upon a new crop of college graduates to go forth and save the 
world. Our common salvation is an enterprise in which every 
man, woman, and child must share to the extent of his capacity. 
Each of you, if you have not already found your place, will shortly 
find it. But before you leave this spot, where you have been all 
but completely sheltered from the stresses of our era, it is not un- 
fitting that we should consider together whether your college can 
do anything to sustain the cause in which we are all engaged. And 
in speaking on this theme I am addressing not merely you, who 
hear my voice, but your former classmates who are no longer here 
and all our younger alumni on whom the destinies of Amherst will 
rest in the years immediately ahead. 

You will understand that I am speaking as an individual mem- 
ber of the Amherst community, and at a time when the fullest ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of individuals seems desirable. 

Very nearly a century and a quarter ago this college was founded 
with a bold and ambitious program; its avowed object was “‘to 
civilize and evangelize the world by the classical education of indi- 
gent young men of piety and talents.”” One is tempted to exclaim 
that never have so few undertaken to do so much for so many—or 
with more pathetically inadequate means. Nevertheless a college 
dedicated to such an objective was not likely to lose the name of ac- 
tion, and what Amherst missionaries accomplished in Syria and 
Turkey, in Hawaii and China was not inconsiderable. If they did 
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not succeed in civilizing Japan, it was not for want of trying. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, inspecting Amherst while the first fervor 
of its dedication was still upon it, described the institution as ‘“‘an 
infant Hercules.” 

It was not often that Emerson gave his approval to anything 
academic. Hardly fifteen years after his Amherst visit he pro- 
nounced in his famous Phi Beta Kappa address a withering indict- 
ment of the American intellectual. Our thinkers, he held, were 
derivative and timid. “The scholar is decent, indolent, complai- 
sant.” This indictment still stands. It applies with double force 
to organizations of scholars. For an example it is only necessary to 
read a little further in the history of this college. 

In 1833 during the first access of anti-slavery agitation in the 
North, the students of Amherst formed both a Colonization Soci- 
ety to promote the mitigation of slavery by gentle measures and 
an Anti-Slavery Society to campaign for its immediate abolition. 
Debate waxed fierce. There were here at that time an unusual 
number of students from the southern states. The college was soon 
divided into two bitterly contending camps. Then as Professor 
Tyler tells it: ‘““The Faculty seeing that fellow-students, and even 
Christian brethren were thus set in hostile array against each 
other, feeling that the College was not founded to be a school of 
moral or political reform, and fearing that its reputation, as well as 
its peace and prosperity might thus be endangered, at length inter- 
posed, and endeavored to persuade the members of both societies 
to dissolve their organizations.”” When the members of the Anti- 
Slavery Society refused on high grounds of conscience to comply, 
the faculty at length proceeded to suppress the society by fiat. 

Tyler traces to this action, even though it was rescinded a few 
years later, the first rift in the previously cordial relations between 
Amherst students and faculty. The college in its corporate ca- 
pacity had lagged behind the moral sense of its most high-minded 
constituents. In the years that followed, Amherst graduates con- 
tributed to the fight against slavery, though the most effective 
blow of all was struck by a woman, the sister of an Amherst alum- 
nus. The college officially guarded its peace, increased its mate- 
rial prosperity, and left it to Harriet Beecher Stowe to win reputa- 
tion by standing up for her convictions. 
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As a further commentary I should like to cite the actions of two 
organized religious bodies on this same question of Negro slav- 
ery. The Quakers under the promptings of John Woolman and 
others took very early cognizance of the problem. Long before 
slavery had become a “peculiar institution” that men would die to 
defend they considered it in the quietness of thought, condemned it 
on principle, and eradicated slaveholding among the members of 
their communion. In consequence of having taken positive moral 
action they were unshaken when the country divided on the issue. 
In contrast to the Quakers, the Methodists, certainly no less godly 
as individuals, delayed in making up their minds, postponed the 
issue, and found it inexpedient to do anything decisive. Eventu- 
ally they were caught in the division of the country and rent apart 
with it. 

The moral for institutional bodies would seem to be this: avoid- 
ance of political action is itself a form of political action. It dif- 
fers from other forms of action only in being negative and generally 
ineffective. The old ostrich dodge is a close cousin to the discred- 


ited policy of appeasement, of which we have seen enough to last us 
for several generations. 


II 


As long as the nineteenth century current of liberalism retained 
its force, it was possible for American colleges to stand aloof from 
political questions. No basic changes in the structure of human 
society were involved. Whatever side won, the fundamental val- 
ues of humanity remained secure. Now, however, the possibility 
of such aloofness is rapidly diminishing. It seems not unlikely that 
in the post-war era this college and other institutions that cherish a 
liberal tradition cannot afford to take an indifferent attitude to the 
social and political changes that affect the society in which we have 
our being. They must either become schools of moral and political 
reform, or they must acquiesce in a growing contempt for things of 
the mind, and sink to the level of mere nurseries where young Amer- 
icans congregate to pass through an unthinking larval stage as 
complaisantly as caterpillars. Certain political tendencies are now 
abroad which if they become dominant involve the extinction of 
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every value for which the liberal college stands. They are not the 
peculiar property of German Nazis or Japanese imperialists; 
the seeds of Fascism exist in every human heart. So it is not im- 
possible that the Fascist system, if checked in Europe, will next 
manifest itself in some equivalent form in the Western Hemisphere. 

In saying this I am not thinking of the Argentine and Bolivia. 
I would not presume to speak of South American affairs. But I am 
concerned for what may happen here in our midst. Let us in all 
humility keep in mind that we have seen a pretty good imitation 
Mussolini capture the political machinery of one of our states and 
become in effect its dictator, nor did the Duce of Louisiana en- 
counter much opposition in his rise to power from people devoted 
to democratic institutions. What stopped him was an assassin’s 
bullet. Have we anything better than that to trust to when the 
next political gangster sees the United States as an easy mark and 
sets out to make himself its overlord? 

Let us also note and take it to heart that the president of a prom- 
inent Middle Western university is currently demanding that his 
faculty give their total time to the business of teaching, relinquish- 
ing in return for a small bribe whatever shadow of economic inde- 
pendence they may have previously enjoyed, and commit them- 
selves and the institution entirely to the president’s uninhibited 
control in order that they may be converted into a “high-powered 
democracy.” Let us keep our terms clear. What is being proposed 
in Chicago is no more entitled to be called democracy than the 
National Socialist Party of the Reich is entitled to be called Social- 
ist. The most arrant Nazi in Hitler’s gang has never asked for 
anything more than the power to run things without criticism or in- 
terference according to his own conception of efficiency. ‘“High- 
powered democracy” is only a pretty name for Fascism. True 
democracy has always reserved the right to take time out to spit. 
With the recent memory of Huey Long in politics, and the present 
menace of President Hutchins in the academic world, we can be 
certain that not all our battles are going to be fought out in Europe 
and the Far East. We shall have enough to keep us busy right 
here at home. 

What is to be the attitude of the college, and, more important, 
what forms of action can it take? It can, and does, offer a course 
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for freshmen in problems of democracy. Were it a matter of pro- 
moting an understanding of a foreign culture the offering of a 
course might be a helpful and even a sufficient gesture. But we 
are now concerned not simply with comprehension but with pat- 
terns of behavior. Since courses must be given with academic im- 
partiality, the curriculum is not a place for propaganda or proselyt- 
ing, even in the best of causes. Theoretically a student might com- 
plete the course as a convinced democrat with a better understand- 
ing of the methods of Fascism, or as a convinced Fascist with a 
further contempt for the weaknesses of democracy. In any case I 
do not believe that giving a course on a critical political issue is a 
sufficient response for a college to make. Its reaction must go 
deeper than the curriculum; its concern must be a matter of twenty- 
four hours a day, not merely of three hours a week. The whole 
life and structure of the college community should give expression 
to its vital convictions. If we believe in the inviolable dignity of 
the individual, if we prefer democratic procedures, if we have faith 
in intelligence and reasonableness, if we think it important that ac- 
tions should correspond to professions, then it is not too much to 
ask that these convictions should be visibly manifested in our in- 
stitutional forms and daily customs. 

I suppose the function of a liberal college as it has developed in 
America does not reside chiefly in the disciplines of the classroom. 
If it did we should feel bound to see that they were better enforced 
than they generally are at present. I suppose that the real value of 
a college experience is that it confirms the participant in a way of 
life characterized in the main by fairness, good sportsmanship, and 
a regard for humane considerations, and implants this so deeply 
that nothing which may happen later in life can quite shake it out 
of him. For this reason a three-year college course, though it con- 
trive to cover as many hours in class, can never have the same ef- 
fect as a four-year course. If this is so, then it becomes a vital 
concern to the college and to the society it serves to see that the 
way of life it inculcates fully bears out the humanity it professes. 


Ill 


The lesson most painfully impressed upon us by the breakdown 
of civilization in our generation is that free institutions cannot be 
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established once for all and then left to take care of themselves. 
They have to be continuously maintained. There is no liberty, as 
Milton insisted, except “‘strenuous liberty.”” This means that the 
Fascist tendencies that lie latent among us must be stopped before 
they can get started. Like the grasshopper plagues on the Middle 
West frontier a Fascist outbreak may become uncontrollable if it 
is allowed to gather impetus; the only way to control it is to dis- 
cover and eradicate its breeding places. Then the swarming and 
the senseless fury of destruction cannot occur. 

One fertile breeding-ground of Fascism is found notoriously in 
racial hatreds and religious intolerance. Whenever one group of 
men, whether clique, cult, caste, class, or race, feeds on the delu- 
sion of its superiority to other groups or races, it is easy for a dic- 
tator to sway them by appeals to both pride and fear, for every 
social injustice brings with it an unconscious dread of retribution. 
Our ordinary approach to such situations is, I think, often less 
effective than it might be, because we have acquired a humanitar- 
ian habit of sympathizing with the wrongs of oppressed minorities, 
and sympathy like other emotional reactions can be exhausted by 
continual use. The continual plaint of the under-dog fancier can 
become excessively monotonous. The insensate cruelties and 
bestialities inspired by the Nazi myth of Aryan dominance have so 
seared our sensibilities that they can hardly respond any more even 
to the most hideous enormities. A more profitable approach is to 
study as sociologists the causes that produce outbreaks of aggres- 
sive superiority and to consider as moralists the deterioration that 
ensues in the character of the supposed master race. The daily 
papers provide much laboratory material, not always confined to 
Germany and Japan. Mr. E. M. Forster’s unforgettable novel, 4 
Passage to India, presents a fully detailed case history, revealing 
the uneasy hatreds, suspicions, violences, and jealousies, the prod- 
ucts of an ever-present substratum of fear, that afflict the British 
ruling class in India. The recent race-riots in Detroit may remind 
us that even here in the United States we cannot claim exemption 
from the doom that clings like a shadow te any assertion of a fic- 
titious superiority. 

American colleges have been notably democratic. They have 
been much less associated with the idea of a privileged class than 
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their English prototypes, Oxford and Cambridge, have been. 
Amherst is bound by the terms of its charter to make no distinc- 
tion among its students because of religious creed. The college has 
welcomed from its earliest days men from foreign lands and men 
of every race and color. One of the very first Negroes to graduate 
from any American college or university graduated from Amherst 
in 1826. Among our distinguished living graduates are Chinese, 
Armenians, and orthodox Hebrews. The portrait of a Japanese 
educator holds a place of honor in our Chapel. These are items in 
our record that we may justly be proud of and seek to multiply. 

At the present time the college is preparing to receive delega- 
tions of students from a number of the allied nations, to be edu- 
cated here at the expensé of their governments. This is not only 
an opportunity to render an appropriate service to countries such 
as China where education has been disrupted by the war. It is also 
an opportunity for our students to learn much from the politically 
more mature students from abroad. 

Beyond receiving refugee students the college can do little under 
wartime conditions. But immediately after the war it might well 
take measures to see that our tradition of racial tolerance is con- 
sciously maintained. The relation between whites and Negroes 
is one of the most delicate problems that this country has to handle. 
If it is shirked by educated men, it will be handled by the unedu- 
cated in a way that is not pretty to contemplate. For the good of 
us all, therefore, there ought to be a fair number of Negroes in 
every class that enters Amherst. While anti-Semitism is rampant 
in the world and signs of the infection are not wanting in this 
country, is it not incumbent on us to do more than we have ever 
done for the education of boys of Jewish ancestry? When this 
vilest of outlandish frenzies threatens to corrupt and undo our 
civilization, the part of sane and responsible men is not to stand 
virtuously apart but to counteract it. 

Furthermore every boy who enters Amherst College should be 
entitled to share in all the privileges that the college community 
offers. In spite of the palliation provided by the Lord Jeff Club, 
this has not been true in recent years. Officially the college wel- 
comes all students on the same terms. Unofficially the college com- 
munity says in effect to the young men who enter Amherst: “Nine 
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out of every ten of you will be admitted to all the privileges of our 
common life. One will be denied the important privilege of mem- 
bership in our student societies. If he is a Negro, there is abso- 
lutely no chance of his being taken into the fellowship of a frater- 
nity; if he is a Jew the chances are against his being invited; if 
he is a Chinese, paradoxically, the chances are pretty good of his 
making a fraternity. And if, being Aryan, he conspicuously lacks 
the social graces that association with fraternity mates is supposed 
to bestow, he will probably be rejected.” It is an historical accident 
that this kind of discrimination has come into existence here. No 
one deliberately planned it so. But that is no reason why the sys- 
tem should not be modified to suit the exigencies of changing times. 

Originally our fraternities were organized as selective bodies, 
little groups of students who banded together in the intensity of 
their interest in the intellectual work of the college. Modern fra- 
ternity groups have totally lost this pristine character. They are 
nothing but social groups. As such they have an opportunity to 
become a functional part of the college by reversing their tradi- 
tional policy of exclusiveness and assuming responsibility for the 
social life of the entire student body. If they refuse all functional 
activity and remain an impediment in the life of the college, I can- 
not see how they can long avoid the fate of the sterile and the out- 
worn, 

I submit that if Amherst means to be a democratic college and 
to train men for citizenship in a democratic society, it cannot 
lightly brush aside a situation so incongruous with its aims with 
the remark that of course the fraternities are undemocratic, but—. 
There is only one rule for a vigorous community of equals and that 
is embodied in Whitman’s words: “By God! I will accept nothing 
which all cannot have their counterpart of on the same terms.” 
I am not thinking of the effect of exclusiveness on the men left out 
so much as on the men who join the fraternities and suffer the in- 
sidious vanity of believing themselves among the specially privi- 
leged. What kind of fiattering unction are we encouraging these 
youngsters to lay to their souls? Does the fact of their member- 
ship in an exclusive group delude them into a complacent attitude 
toward their appalling mediocrity? That is what the illusion of 
superiority often does. There is snobbishness enough spontane- 
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ously generated in human intercourse without letting it get en- 
trenched in our system of training youth. 


A second fertile breeding-ground of Fascism is afforded by the 
many opportunities for international misunderstandings created 
by the greatly increased necessity for intercourse between nations. 
Actual hostility is a different thing; we often tend to imitate the 
character of an enemy. It is between allies that the bitterest rival- 
ries and suspicions develop. The crux at present concerns the re- 
lations of the United States and Soviet Russia. If and when Ger- 
many and Japan are crushed, these two countries will control the 
larger part of the military and naval strength of the globe. The 
peace of the world for generations to come will depend on the main- 
tenance of a cordial understanding between them and the creation 
of effective agencies for the discussion and adjustment of their sev- 
eral policies. This is elementary and obvious to every thoughtful 
person. But there is a dangerous current of irresponsible opinion 
stemming from two sources, the religious bigots who can see only 
that the Russians are (as they think) godless and, in seeing that, 
become incapable of any further thought and the economic reac- 
tionaries who were scared out of their wits by the Bolshevik bogey 
of 1920 and have not yet recovered. 


Every new birth of freedom that has occurred on this planet has 
involved violent oppression and stern regimentation. Think of 
the Loyalists who had to flee to Nova Scotia before the storm of our 
own Revolution, think of the emigrés of the French Revolution, 
think of the treatment meted out to the planters of the South by 
our Radical Republicans of the Reconstruction period. The Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1917 followed the pattern of all revolutions. At 
present the Communists are said to be nervous about the subver- 
sive effects on their own people if they should become aware of the 
American standard of living. It is a little absurd if Americans 
should at the same time go into a dither about the political policies 
of the Soviets. 


IV 


The existence of a body of unenlightened opinions is at once a na- 
tional peril and a challenge to our institutions of light and learning. 
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One American college, Cornell, has gallantly taken up the challenge 
by inaugurating the systematic study of Russian history and civil- 
ization. The storm of obloquy with which the announcement of 
this course was greeted showed how sorely it was needed. There is 
a call to every college in the land to overcome this kind of national 
ignorance and folly. It is a misfortune that, when the need of 
equipping young Americans with a rational approach to the seri- 
ous international problems of our time is desperately acute, Am- 
herst should find itself largely bound to the task of impressing in- 
delibly upon the minds of future generals of the United States the 
fact that Hiawatha was written by Longfellow and Hamlet by 
Shakespeare. When this college can afford to be herself again, I 
hope that she will share with Cornell in allaying the senseless jeal- 
ousies of the country to which mankind owes eternal gratitude for 
its leading part in preserving human freedom. 

I have suggested that the college assume a militant attitude to- 
ward the problems of racial intolerance and international misunder- 
standing rather than let the conditions under which a college can 
exist at all go by default. There is one more pressing duty that 
confronts the faculties of American institutions of learning in gen- 
eral: to see to it that the machinery of education is not captured by 
and used to further the interests of any entrenched reactionary 
groups in our economy. All our colleges, and this college in partic- 
ular, owe a great debt of appreciation to the business men who 
with genuinely enlightened ideals of education and with unstinted 
devotion have labored to extend and improve American higher edu- 
cation. But the dominance of what may be called management in 
education is everywhere increasing. It is not good for college 
professors, or for any other class of independent workers, to be too 
much controlled, even for their own benefit. The men who teach 
must control the business of education just as much as doctors 
must control the operation of a hospital. Any other arrangement 
leads to the deterioration of responsibility on the part of the faculty 
and opens the way for ultimate exploitation. Here at Amherst 
where the relations of trustees and faculty have been ideally sym- 
pathetic the question of the réle of the faculty in determining the 
policies of the institution might well be re-examined and reformu- 
lated with the aim of establishing a model for the rest of the country. 
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In the postwar world college faculties might well take a more 
active part than they have hitherto taken in placing our young 
graduates where their training will be of greatest benefit to our 
country. Between the British universities and the Civil Service 
there exists an unofficial but helpful liaison: the moment a vacancy 
occurs in any of the services the head of some Oxford or Cambridge 
college starts moving heaven and earth to get one of his graduates 
appointed to the post. In this country the business of our govern- 
ment promises to become one of the most important spheres of ac- 
tion that a young man can enter. It ought to attract an increasing 
proportion of our most able college men. Who could ask for a more 
richly satisfying career than ‘that of our late trustee, Joseph B. 
Eastman, appointed to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
a succession of presidents who could not afford to dispense with his 
services, and ultimately acknowledged as the supreme public au- 
thority in all matters of transportation? What greater service 
could a college man render than to supply an element of stability, 
courage, and vision to the direction of national affairs? This coun- 
try cannot be run without a highly trained, professional corps of ex- 
perts, comparable to the British Civil Service. Men for this pur- 
pose must be recruited largely from the colleges. Might not Am- 
herst, with its fine tradition of public service, be a deliberate pio- 
neer in placing men of the highest caliber in government, not as poli- 
ticians but as public servants? Can we indeed afford to let our best 
men go into commerce and industry while there is crying need for 
trained intelligence in the administration of our increasingly com- 
plex democracy? 

If this college and others like it do not make their convictions 
felt in some such ways as these, they will have only themselves to 
blame if the public loses respect for education and educators. No 
one respects the impotent. It was a little group of determined 
American provincials—fewer in number than the Amherst faculty 
—who signed a document reading in part: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident. . . .And for the support of this declaration .... 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” It is as clear now as it was then that no one is going 
to save our freedom for us if we do not save it for ourselves. When 
a Prime Minister of Great Britain can on the eve of the death-strug- 
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gle with the Nazi tyranny bumble his gratitude to the malignant 
totalitarian régime in Spain for its failure to resent the trespass of 
English warships in Spanish territorial waters, and can hail that 
miserable lapse of loyalty to the German overlords as a signal con- 
tribution to the winning of the war, then it is time, not for more 
Atlantic Charters, but for the establishment of a fifth freedom— 
freedom from ambiguity and double-talk. Let us declare in no 
uncertain terms, “We hold these truths to be self-evident,” and we 
intend to keep on holding them and applying them to as large a 
segment of the world as we can control, no matter what theme-song 
is being sounded from the international band-wagon. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT’ 


By GEORGE G. BOGERT 
University of Chicago 


It may be timely to consider briefly and objectively the history 
of university government in America, with especial reference to 
faculty participation in it. 

Since the early colonists were nearly all Englishmen, and those 
among them who had higher education were generally graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, it would be natural to ex- 
pect that English models of university government would be fol- 
lowed in our first colleges. It was hardly likely that their founders 
would look for guidance to the mediaeval continental university 
where the student guilds framed rules for themselves and their 
instructors, such as that lectures should begin and end promptly 
and that questions should be answered as raised and not postponed 
till the end of the hour. Nor would we expect imitation of the 
more modern European state universities in which control was 
divided between a minister of state, a legislature, and the faculty. 

Oxford and Cambridge in the 17th and 18th centuries were gov- 
erned exclusively by their faculties. Borrowing from the organiza- 
tion of the University of Paris, the scholars who congregated 
around the churches at Oxford and Cambridge made their own 
rules of government and appointed their own officers. The stu- 
dent residence halls became colleges which were managed by the 
fellows and college heads were elected. Teachers were the organ- 
izers of these schools. Problems of property management were few 
and simple. Neither the crown nor donors claimed a part in the 
government. As wealth increased a board of fellows known as the 
Curators of the Chest took charge of financial matters. This sys- 
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tem has remained substantially unchanged for about seven hundred 
years. 


The Cambridge model was inueed originally followed by the 
founders of Harvard but with modifications. When the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony authorized the establishment 
of a college at Newtowne in 1636, at the request of certain clergy- 
men, there was no teaching staff to whom governmental powers 
could be given. In 1637 the legislature created a Board of Over- 
seers, to consist of the governor and his deputy, four magistrates, 
and six ministers. Some managing agency was needed for the 
organization period. The colony was contributing support and 
the clergy had been the sponsors, so that naturally from these two 
groups were selected the first overseers. By 1650 the College had 
become a going concern and a charter was granted which made the 
president, treasurer, and five fellows a corporation with power to 
govern the College, subject to approval by the overseers. It may 
have been intended to omit the overseers when the College corpo- 
ration was organized, but this was not done. Continued support 
from the colony and continued ecclesiastical interest led to a reten- 
tion of the overseers, and thus to a marked variance from the 
English pattern of government. 


Harvard’s 1650 charter did not provide that the fellows were to 
be chosen from the teachers in the school, but evidently that result 
was intended, for the original group were all resident tutors, and of 
the 100 fellows chosen between 1650 and 1780 sixty-two were 
teachers in the College and only thirty-eight were not. During 
the 18th century, however, the practice of selecting as fellows per- 
sons who were outside the faculty became more common. The 
teachers or “residents,” as they were called, resisted this trend, and 
a bitter controversy continued until about 1824, when the present 
custom of choosing fellows from outside the faculty became fixed. 
We thus see that at Harvard a genuine attempt was made to estab- 
lish faculty government, modified by a group of overseers, but that 
direct faculty participation in the government was gradually 
abandoned. 


The College of William and Mary was established at Williams- 
burg in Virginia in 1693 under a royal charter which provided for a 
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Board of Visitors and Governors, who were to transfer the college 
property to a corporation to be known as the President and Mas- 
ters, as soon as the corporation could be formed. The transfer 
occurred in 1729. Under the charter the President and Masters 
were to have possession and management of the school and its 
property, subject to inspection and regulation by the visitors. 
The somewhat uncertain division of powers provoked a struggle 
for supremacy between masters and visitors which lasted until 
about the time of the American Revolution when the visitors ac- 
quired complete control. Here, as at Harvard, a board of teachers 
was intended to and did originally have a large part in the govern- 
ment, but its influence waned under the aggressive action of the 
visitors, until finally in 1906 the school was taken over by the 
state, the President and Masters were omitted from the govern- 
mental structure, and entire control was vested in the Board of 
Visitors. 

When the collegiate institute which was to be Yale University 
was founded by colonial charter in 1701 the ten clergymen who 
had petitioned for the charter were made trustees of it. By 1745 
the school had become so well organized that an amended charter 
was granted which established a corporation to govern the college 
and to be known as the president and fellows. The trustees were 
not retained as a second governing body, as were the overseers at 
Harvard. This may have been because it was never the intention 
at Yale to select the fellows from the tutors of the college, but 
rather from the very beginning to choose them from the clergy and 
governmental officers. Thus, Yale followed the English model as 
to the name of its governing body only and not as to the sub- 
stance. 

The charters of the College of New Jersey (later Princeton 
University) in 1746, King’s College (later Columbia University) in 
1754, the University of Pennsylvania in 1779, and the University 
of Virginia in 1819 followed the Yale model of an external board 
of control, but did not call its members “fellows.” Brown Uni- 
versity’s charter of 1764 gave part of its government to a group 
of “fellows” and part to a board of trustees, but there was no in- 
tent that the fellows be teachers, they rarely were at the beginning, 
and now never are. 
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II 


We thus see that, although there was a tendency in early Ameri- 
can colleges to follow the English system of direct faculty control, 
it was soon abandoned. Three influences leading to this result may 
have been the proprietary instinct of the founders, the clerical de- 
sire for orthodoxy, and the weakness of the position of the tutors. 
The sponsors had done the work of making plans, interesting in- 
fluential persons, securing the charter, and raising funds. It was 
human nature to desire to reserve control in themselves and their 
friends. They were in many cases clergymen, and religious instruc- 
tion was an important part of the course of study, so that the am- 
bition to maintain orthodoxy naturally led to the incizsion of the 
organizers in the governing boards. And, furthermore, the tutors 
and professors of those days were very young and few in number, 
and were often clergymen teaching temporarily while waiting for 
pastorates, so that they did not inspire confidence in their ability 
to govern the college. In short the reason for the divergence of 
American college government from the English standard was not a 


difference in political or educational theory, but rather the histori- 
cal accident that the sponsors or organizers were teachers in the 
one case and non-teachers in the other. 


This system of plan of government by an external board of con- 
trol has been followed without exception in the many state and pri- 
vately endowed institutions established in the 19th century. The 
state’s function of educating its citizens has been delegated to 
state-supported and privately endowed corporations. The regents 
or trustees composing those corporations were to come from out- 
side the institution and were to select such agencies and rules for 
accomplishing their objects as might seem expedient. 


Having seen that American university charters ultimately gave 
no direct part in university government to the faculties, we may 
next inquire to what extent the statutes adopted by the boards of 
control have delegated to the teaching staff powers and duties. 

The typical colonial college statutes delegated to the teachers 
little except the conduct of lectures and examinations in subjects 
prescribed by the trustees. The regulations of the governing bod- 
ies of those days fixed the minute details of the lives of instructors 
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and students. As an extreme example, one may quote the early 
Harvard rule of the overseers that ‘“‘no scholar shall take tobacco 
unless permitted by the President with the consent of his parents or 
guardian, and on good reason given by a Physician and then in a 
sober and private manner.” 

This boarding school type of college regulation was superseded 
during the middle period of our educational history by statutes 
which merely gave an outline of the structure of college or univer- 
sity government, and said little or nothing of the powers and duties 
of trustees, president, deans, and faculties. Apparently a certain 
amount of delegation of control of educational matters to the facul- 
ties had become customary, and it was felt that current practice 
made it clear to all what part was assigned to each element in the 
university, so that details could be left to implication. To some ex- 
tent this kind of university statute still prevails. Thus, President 
Lowell once said of the faculties and governing boards at Harvard 
that “Their respective functions are best learned from experience 
and best embodied in tradition.” But, while flexibility and adapt- 
ability are often convenient, in the complex university of today 


certainty and freedom from the possibility of the abuse of power 
would seem more important, especially in view of the usual lack of 
satisfactory machinery for settling disputes. 


III 


Since approximately 1900 we have entered a third stage in the 
development of university statutes, namely, that of elaboration 
and greater delegation of powers. 

The reasons for this transition are easily discernible. The old- 
fashioned college of liberal arts, with miscellaneous departments 
and colleges appended to it, has in many places developed into a 
university. The number of divisions, courses, students, and teach- 
ers has increased enormously. Science, research, and graduate 
work have taken important places. The resultant complexity has 
naturally led intelligent trustees to see the need for a sharper defi- 
nition of the functions of the various officers and units of instruc- 
tion, and has impressed upon the trustees their inability to decide 
many of the problems personally and hence the need for delegation 
of greater powers to officers and faculties. 
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A change in trustee personnel has had its influence. The mem- 
bers of the boards in this generation in our better universities are 
almost invariably college or university graduates, who have had 
broad experience in many activities, and who readily see the need 
for bringing the faculties into greater participation in university 
operations. The self-made individualist of the early nineteenth 
century, who in some colleges looked upon himself as a proprietor 
and as competent to decide personally all educational questions, 
has become a rarity. 

Again, a change in the status of faculty members has encouraged 
grants of greater power to them. Many of them are not only spe- 
cialists who are respected in their several educational fields, but 
are consulted for advice and service by state and national govern- 
ments, and by business and industry. Some serve on important 
boards and committees which are concerned with the development 
of our social and economic life. Their stituation is far different 
from that of the humble colonial tutor or the impractical pedagogue 
of the early 1800's. 

At the instance of the governing boards or alumni of many 
institutions surveys have been made in recent years, in order to test 
the business, educational, and governmental efficiency of the several 
universities. This has occurred at Harvard, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Brown, Chicago, and Indiana, to name only a few examples. In 
several cases the surveyors have recommended statutory clarifi- 
cation or enlargement of the faculty powers. As President Elliott 
of Purdue University said in 1930: “There is to be observed a new 
disposition to experiment with and to reconstruct the long estab- 
lished forms of government and modes of administration of these 
institutions.” 

This tendency toward revision has been stimulated to some ex- 
tent by requests from various faculties to the boards for a greater 
part in the decision of educational questions. These representa- 
tions have not usually been made for selfish reasons or because of 
a preference for legislation and administration over teaching and 
research, but primarily because of a firm conviction on the part 
of the teachers that they have the capacity to play an important 
réle in determining educational policies and practices and because 
of their intense interest in the success of education. In 1911 Pro- 
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fessor Cattell of Columbia consulted 299 leading men of science as 
to their attitudes about university government, and reported that 
46 favored a continuance of the then existing methods, but that 
253 urged a change in the direction of greater faculty participa- 
tion. 


To judge from the literature of the subject, the ambitions of the 
present generation of university teachers in our better institutions 
have been directed toward three main goals, namely (1) complete 
faculty control of the curriculum and methods of instruction; 
(2) advisory powers with regard to broad, general questions; and 
(3) better channels for the flow of information and opinion between 
trustees and faculty, since the general belief has been that no presi- 
dent, no matter how able and conscientious, can have an ade- 
quate knowledge of faculty opinion, or, if he understood that opin- 
ion, could satisfactorily convey it to the board. 

The American Association of University Professors, organized in 
1915, has long had a committee on faculty participation in univer- 
sity government, which made its latest report in 1941. On the 
basis of this report the following principles were approved by the 
Association: 


There ought to be close understanding between the faculty and 
the board of trustees and to this end agencies other than the presi- 
dent are required for joint conference between the two bodies. 

Administrative officers should have the advice of representative 
faculty committees in matters of educational policy. 

The faculty of the university at large or its authorized represent- 
atives, and the faculty of each college of the university, should 
have ultimate legislative power over educational policies within the 
jurisdiction of that faculty and should control its own organization 
and its committees. 


A committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has taken faculty participation in government 
as one of its criteria for evaluating members of the Association. 

During this latest period many books and articles have been 
written by administrators and teachers on the subject. 

A few writers argue that the question should be decided on ab- 
stract principles of political’ theory, that our nation is committed 
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to a democratic form of government, and hence faculties should 
govern themselves. One states that American “university govern- 
ment has assumed a form that we might have expected to see in a 
land accustomed to kings.’’ But a university is not a branch of 
national or state government. It is an agency created by a demo- 
cratically elected state legislature to bring social benefits to the 
public. The argument from pure political theory seems fallacious. 

Most writers take what seems the sound position that the extent 
of delegation of powers to any faculty should depend on the judg- 
ment of the trustees as to the capacity of that particular faculty to 
do the work in question, as contrasted with the abilities of such 
other persons or groups as are available. In attempting to esti- 
mate faculty capacity, numerous arguments have been advanced. 

Some urge that teachers should have a limited part in university 
government because they are interested parties. The nonresident 
fellows at Harvard in the early 18th century argued that it seemed 
to them “contrary to the light of nature, that any should have an 
overruling voice in making those laws by which they themselves 
must be governed.” But are there any strictly disinterested, 
unbiased parties in a university? Does not each man or group 
have cherished plans, philosophies, and theories which are thought 
to be vital for retention or for introduction? 

Some have agreed with the late President Draper of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois who said: 


The business of university faculties is teaching. It is not legis- 
lation, and it is not administration—certainly not beyond the ab- 
solute necessities. It is true that teachers have great fun legislat- 
ing, but it is not quite certain that, outside their specialties, they 
will ever come to conclusions, or that, if they do, their conclusions 
will stand. The main advantage of it is the relaxation and dissipa- 
tion they get out of it. 


But many will dispute the contention that this vaudeville act or 
comic cartoon professor is typical of present day faculty members 
in our better schools. They will strongly assert that the naive, un- 
worldly, narrow-minded specialist is obsolescent, and that the com- 
posite experience of a faculty of scores or hundreds, which has ex- 
tended over many years and included many disciplines, and has 
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covered methods of education and research and the results thereof, 
should be of great help in deciding questions of educational method 
and policy. 

Others aver that the average member of a faculty may have the 
ability to take part in government, but that, due to his intense ab- 
sorption in teaching, writing, and research, he will never accept any 
opportunities which are offered to him to assist in the decision of 
educational questions. Experience has shown, however, that when 
important questions arise the faculty man can be enticed from his 
office or laboratory. Furthermore, this difficulty, and problems 
arising from the large size of some faculties, can be obviated by 
permitting the selection of representatives and thus bringing into 
government only those teachers who have interest in and talent 
for the work. 

The net effect of the reconsideration of university government 
by many boards during the last few decades, in the light of these 
and other arguments, has been numerous revisions of the statutes 
in the direction of clearer definition of function, better opportuni- 
ties for communication between trustees and faculties, and sub- 
stantial increase in faculty power. Columbia University has cre- 
ated a university council of officers and teachers to recommend 
changes in educational policy to the board; Cornell University has 
provided two elected faculty delegates to sit with the board, with 
the right to speak but not to vote; the University of Illinois has 
approved a faculty revision of the statutes which set forth in detail 
large powers granted to senate and faculties; the University of 
Pennsylvania has established an educational council to which each 
faculty elects three members; Princeton University has created an 
elected faculty conference committee which sits four times a year 
with the curriculum committee of the board; the University of 
Michigan has provided an executive committee for each school and 
college and a university council with elected faculty members and 
with power of recommendation to the regents on broad problems; 
the University of California has an elected senate committee on 
educational policy which is influential with the regents; and 
Yale University gives to the faculty of arts and sciences large 
powers over general educational questions, and also has informal 
conferences between a committee of the corporation and faculty 
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members at frequent intervals. Many other illustrations could be 
given, if time permitted. 

The position of the original board at the University of Chicago 
was indicated by President Harper in his decennial report in 1902 
in which he said: “The history of these years shows conclusively 
that the attitude of the Trustees toward the Faculties has been 
broad and liberal. . . .It is a firmly established policy of the Trus- 
tees that the responsibility for the settlement of educational ques- 
tions rests with the Faculties, and although in some instances the 
request of a faculty has not been granted for lack of funds required, 
in no instance has the action of a faculty on educational questions 
been disapproved. It is clearly recognized that the Trustees are 
responsible for the financial administration of the University, but 
that to the Faculties belongs to the fullest extent the care of edu- 
cational administration.” 

This wise and broad-minded policy has been manifested in 
many actions of the Board, such as the enlargement of the Senate 
which originally included head professors only, the explicit grant 
of large powers over educational matters to the senate and facul- 
ties, the provision for faculty advice regarding the appointment of 
deans and heads of departments, and the establishment from time 
to time of special trustee-faculty conference committees. There is 
no doubt that our board has been a leader in enlisting faculty as- 
sistance in university government. 

But the trend shown in these leading institutions does not exist 
universally. A questionnaire sent out by President Elliott of 
Purdue in 1919 showed that 22 of 72 university presidents who an- 
swered stated that their faculties had no voice in the decision of 
questions of educational policy; the recent North Central survey 
of 38 institutions states that 15 allowed the faculty no part in the 
formulation of institutional aims; and the 1941 report of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors on 228 institutions indi- 
cated that 176 had no definite plan for an exchange of views with 
the trustees, 87 had no senate or similar body, and 113 believed 
that their governments were either static or tended to allow less 
faculty participation. 

This is not the time or place to comment on the most recent de- 
velopment in the history of American university government, our 
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own reorganization which was announced after your speaker had 
selected his topic. Following much deliberation and many con- 
ferences with an elected senate committee the board has adopted a 
plan which accords to the faculties very extensive powers over edu- 
cational matters. The members of the teaching staff should and 
will devote themselves wholeheartedly to assisting in setting up the 
new machinery and in bringing it to successful operation. 

And so the cycle of university government has run from its be- 
ginnings when the teacher was the hireling of the student guild, 
through the stage of direct faculty government which still exists in 
England, through a period when the model was the business cor- 
poration and the teacher was in fact and in spirit an employee only, 
down to the latest development where it can be said that in some 
of our more enlightened institutions the spirit of the organization is 
that of a partnership of trustees, officers, and faculty, each contrib- 
uting according to his own talents. One may venture the pioph- 
ecy that it is in the institutions of this last class, where each 
partner is actuated by good will, good faith, and by a tolerant re- 
spect for the opinions and abilities of the others, that morale will 
be highest and progress most sure. 


REQUIRE FIVE COURSES ! 


By T. S. K. SCOTT-CRAIG 
Dartmouth College 


There are three main difficulties about our claim to be offering a 
liberal education in the American college. We do not have a 
liberal curriculum; we do not have liberally educated faculties; 
and the students come to us with illiberal prejudices. 

I am ashamed at what I do not know about natural science; and 
I trust my scientific colleagues are suitably ashamed of their 
ignorance of the humane disciplines. I am ashamed when I open 
a college catalogue and look at the required and elective courses, 
either together or apart; they make no more sense than a salad, 
with its required base of lettuce (which it is polite to accept but not 
consume) and on top an agglomeration of fruits, vegetables, nuts, 
and goo. And so I say: thank God for the military programs. 
They have made us know better what instructors in the funda- 
mentals are doing, and have sometimes forced us to help them with 
that work. They have also made us operate with a basic curricu- 
lum which, while not perfect, at least no longer prevents a stu- 
dent from getting a liberal training in college. And as to our 
freshmen: we cannot indeed complain that they come to us with 
a pre-liberal education, for that is right and proper; but we must 
lament when they arrive illiberally trained. On this crucial topic 
I propose to dwell at somewhat greater length. 

All the early stages of education are necessarily pre-liberal, 
since they are steps in the education not of men but of growing 
children. Children learn to speak and to count, but we cannot 
ask them to grasp what a word is or what a number is; we cannot 
expect them to reach a mature understanding of the nature of 
statement and evaluation, or of the nature of the formula and the 
equation. It is, therefore, always the task of the liberal college 


1 An address delivered to the Hobart College and William Smith College chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors on February 16, 1944. 
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to liberalize what our students have learned in a pre-liberal man- 
ner; we have to teach them the nature of language and the nature 
of the mathematical-scientific method; we must teach them the 
distinctions between, and the relationships of, words, figures, and 
gestures; we must teach them the distinctions between signals and 
the various sorts of things they stand for. 


II 


In this task today the scientists have a much easier job than the 
humanists; for if a boy enters college claiming to be able to add 
up to five it is probable that he will be able to abstract and gener- 
alize to the extent not only of adding five sheep as well as five goats, 
but even of recognizing their fiveness. Scientific and mathe- 
matical textbooks can therefore be understood which begin with 
generalizations, definitions, laws, and get their point across by 
illustration, example, problem-solving, and experiment. Not so 
easy is the lot of the humanist; if I ask a freshman to name an 
object, ten to one he will name a process; if I ask him for an idea, 
I am given a person; to him there is no difference between sheep 
and shepherding, sheepishness and the shepherd. Not long ago 
I asked a young woman, since accepted for graduate study in a 
large university, to what she was being compared by the divine poet 
in the famous Psalm, “‘The Lord is my shepherd,” and she refused 
for days to admit that, for the poet, she was a sheep. 


The increasingly pre-liberal character of school education, es- 
pecially in the humanities, renders most college textbooks and most 
college lectures almost unintelligible to the first-year student. In 
trying to teach freshmen how to read their science, history, phi- 
losophy, or language textbooks, to look in the preface or perhaps 
an appendix for a general statement of the principle of selection 
that determines the particular “facts” assembled, I am amazed at 
the amazement with which such a procedure is greeted; they can- 
not see the relationship between the general and the particular. 
And what is true of the book or the course of lectures as a whole is 
equally true of the chapter or section or individual lecture. It 
begins with generalizations, excellent enough in their way, and 
then proceeds to particularize; it gives an abstract outline of the 
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nature of primitive religion and follows it up with a description of a 
concrete religious celebration; or it will give a couple of pages of 
definitions of the sentence and then admirably analyze actual 
sentences; but the only way our students can learn is to be con- 
fronted first with the examples, the particulars, and then learn how 
to abstract the general truth, the universal principle involved. I 
can, for instance, teach the paragraph only by analyzing bad and 
good examples of different sorts, getting the students to recognize 
that sort and then name it, as spatial, temporal, or what have you. 

But not only do we have to liberalize the pre-liberal education 
of our freshmen; we have to do a special job in this generation of 
removing the illiberal or anti-liberal elements, a mission compar- 
able to the historic task performed by the Christian philosophers of 
both the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, who gave the 
answer to their common enemy, Nominalism; a mission compar- 
able to the even more basic work of Plato and Aristotle against 
the Sophists. The proximate enemy in our world is totalitarian- 
ism, but the ultimate enemy—on which totalitarianism was a 
curiously frustrated and always latently diabolic attack, but still 
an attack—is anarchy; and nowhere is illiberal anarchy so preva- 
lent as in the schools. Most of our students have the idea, which 
must be rooted out in their freshman year, that the subjects in the 
curriculum and the professors on the faculty can be divided into 
two classes: those from which they gain access to important 
scientific fact, and those with which they can have a good bull- 
session. They believe in the laws of nature but not in what used 
to be called, not very happily, the Natural Law, the Human Law 
as it is now sometimes named, the principle of evaluation, the norm 
of good and evil, right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, holiness 
and deviltry. Our students are not to blame for their disbeliefs, 
for neglect of the Natural Law is in the atmosphere they breathe; 
it is the great intellectual disease, the Fall of recent Western civil- 
ization. And now, of course, we are transmitting the disease to the 
East; in China today the magnificent refugee colleges, influenced 
largely by Western trends, have almost abandoned the study of 
wisdom for technology. 

Whether we teach science or literature, home economics or 
athletics, we can do no greater service to our students than to re- 
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store to them the objective principles of evaluation which they 
should have inherited from their fathers. We must give them a 
sense that the invisible and unpicturable is a public reality, and a 
carefully integrated series of five courses might do it. To that 
topic the rest of my paper will be devoted. 


III 


The first necessary course in the college curriculum is one that 
will deepen the student’s knowledge of language. Whether this 
can best be done through a required course in English, or in a 
selection from full English, or through some ancient or foreign 
tongue, or through some combination of these elements, I am not 
prepared todecide. The learning of language through a tongue not 
one’s own, or in a controlled selection from one’s own tongue, has, 
however, much to be said for it. It overcomes the appalling prob- 
lems that face a professor who knows the gulf between the speech 
and writing habits of the youth of eighteen, who knows that he 
must heal the divisions between living slang and the pallid corpse 
of book-English while operating on both, or, to express the para- 
dox yet further, that he must wage a linguistic civil war in which 
he is reduced to guerilla tactics. 

Whatever tongue be chosen, it is essential that the student be 
introduced first to literal, spatial meaning, what can be pictured. 
Such teaching is kindergarten stuff I know; but I am willing to 
teach kindergarten in the freshman year if it makes possible a 
liberal education before the student graduates. Before he speaks 
or writes, let him read; and as he reads let him draw and paint 
and go to the movies and take photographs. Let him see what 
he can see. A diagram of an assembly floor, a map with non- 
mercator projections, cartoons of the position of ships at various 
stages of a battle, followed by a comparison of these graphic rep- 
resentations with a verbal account, illumines as nothing else in my 
experience the primary and literal reference of language. This 
holds true whether the student is studying the organization of a 
whole essay or the function of prepositions or varieties of punctua- 
tion. Then and then only is he ready to study precision in the 
metaphorical use of language in referring to time, sorts of things, 
causes, values and the like. When, for example, he is confronted 
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with chronological writing immediately after spatial writing, he 
sees that language has always known in its fashion about the 
space-time of recent science, transferring words like at, on, in from 
space to time because of the analogy between space and time. 

The only other required course in the first term should be one in- 
tended to purify and extend the student’s knowledge of the mathe- 
matical-scientific method. Whether this can be most efficiently 
done through physics or chemistry, geometry or trigonometry, I 
am not competent to decide. 

At some time during this first term there should be instruction 
and enlightenment on the antinomies of science and language, on 
the complementary and conflicting ways by which we seek to 
interpret experience at the physical level. In language with its 
substantives we pre-suppose the philosophy of substance—a point 
is a thing; in science it has position but not magnitude, and is, 
therefore, no thing; yet even the scientist uses words as if they 
referred to things. Through interlocked instruction, the student 
must have made clear to him the scientific criticism of linguistic 
signs and the linguistic criticism of scientific signs. 

The required course in the second term, the third of our series 
of required courses, should direct the student’s attention to that 
combination of linguistic and mathematical investigation of con- 
temporary society which is known as sociology. There are diffi- 
culties, to be sure, in studying contemporary local society; it is 
very difficult to decide whether Mrs. X belongs to the upper-upper 
or the lower-upper class, or even whether we have a class system 
at all in the United States; much of the evidence that would de- 
cide the question is not available, or is falsified by uncontrollable 
factors in the personality of Mrs. X. All that I know; and yet 
the difficulties of investigating local and contemporary society are 
nothing so great as those in the almost vain attempt to study 
communities beyond the distance of a day’s field-trip in space or 
further back than the student’s high-school days in time. Nothing 
is more misleading than Baedeker, unless indeed it be a Cook’s 
tour. But by studying local society the student should be able 
to find out something about the extent to which the laws of nature 
apply in society. 

By the beginning of the third term, our student is supposed to 
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know something about the sign-systems of science and of language, 
and about the operation of laws of nature in the physical and 
social worlds. But the alphabet and the quadratic equation, or the 
laws of gravitation and diminishing returns, are morally and ar- 
tistically and religiously neutral; and so our student has not 
needed so far to make evaluations, qualitative judgments. He has 
not needed to pronounce on goodness and badness. But now he 
must learn to use these norms, to think in these phrases. In his 
third term he should therefore be required to take his fourth in- 
dispensable course, one in Natural Law or the Language of Evalua- 
tion. 

If, as we hope, the student remembers from his first term the 
distinction between literal and metaphorical reference and has 
learned habits of accuracy in applying the language of space to 
time, he should now have no trouble in learning how to use precise 
metaphor when talking about values and their place in the whole 
of things. For, just as there is an analogy between space and 
time, so there is one between things temporal and eternal, be- 
tween the physical and the spiritual. The usual difficulty for most 
students is the prejudice they bring from the decadent element in 
our civilization, the peculiar belief that values which enter into our 
experience as persons or subjects are wholly private or subjective. 

Since values enter into our emotional as well as into our rational 
response to reality, it is not possible to talk about such matters in 
language that is not value-charged. It would, indeed, be funda- 
mentally inaccurate to do so—however much we must avoid 
propaganda in the bad sense of the word. And so it is not in the 
chilly abstractness of logic that the matter is best handled, but in 
the regulated warmth of poetry, story, and drama. We require 
linguistic forms where a concentration of imagery and a congruity 
of rhythm, a pattern of plot and character are the very web and 
woof of the language. Our fourth course will then be one in which 
poems are read aloud, then analyzed, then re-read. A dramatic 
monologue by Erasmus or Browning, a Biblical parable or Miltonic 
epic, an auld Scots song or an American ballad can illumine more of 
life than a life-time of living. By the conclusion of the evaluation 
course, the student should be able not only to understand but to 
apply the law of good and evil, the Natural Law. 
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Perhaps it would be useful if the last couple of weeks of this 
course were devoted to a symposium of humanists and scientists, 
who might well clarify for themselves and for their students what 
the word nature means, by discussing the limitations of their 
mutual spheres in terms of the relation of the laws of nature, the 
physical laws that cannot be broken, to the Natural Law—the 
Human Law that can be and is broken all the time by all of us. 
One of the more fascinating topics would be how far scientific 
statements—a phrase like natural selection—are to be literally 
understood. For the laws of nature are just as metaphorical as the 
Natural Law. 

Equipped now with four basic courses—language, the method of 
the natural sciences, contemporary society, and evaluation—and 
knowing different sorts of signs from each other and both from 
what they signify, our student is ready in his fourth term for the 
fifth and last of our required courses, a discipline which we now in- 
flict on him the day he arrives, the complex, baffling, yet fascinat- 
ing subject of history. 

Under the term history I include an adult understanding not 
only of the development of economic and political systems, but 
the history of thought and art and religion. History covers the 
facts about our human past when it was still a present: the facts 
which were physically determined and the facts which were due to 
human will, the facts that are given in statistics and the facts we 
can make statements about, the facts about how the laws of nature 
operated on our ancestors and the facts about how they obeyed and 
disobeyed the Natural or Human Law. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal facts we most want to know are those about which we can have 
no certainty. God alone knows for sure how far economic and 
political pressures, and how far a set of bad men, were responsible 
for this or for the last war. Nor does it solve my dilemma to con- 
fine our study to economic and political forces, for that would be to 
deny that the past was ever a present and that the teaching of 
history is a humane discipline. 

Probably the most useful course, then, for the fifth requirement, 
would be one that would describe a few outstanding historical 
situations on which there is radical disagreement as to what hap- 
pened, one that would lead the student to see also why the authori- 
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ties disagree about what happened. For that purpose there is 
nothing more stimulating than a conscientious attempt to con- 
struct a “Life of Jesus”; but there is also much profitable agnosti- 
cism to be learned from the attempt to patch together the story of 
a revolution, whether American or Russian, or the story of a civil 
war, whether American or Spanish. 

Without requiring subjection to the five disciplines which I have 
mentioned, and in the order in which I have mentioned them— 
language, scientific method, sociology, evaluation, history—I 
doubt whether we can claim to be giving to the young people in our 
charge today that liberal education about which we talk so vaguely. 
But if we do, then they will at least be equipped with a set of 
standards, and know something about their scope and limita- 
tions, which, as I see it, is the essence of a liberal education. 


THE ULTIMATE VALUE OF KNOWING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


By E. F. ENGEL 


University of Kansas 


The arguments and appeals for foreign language study which 
have been filling pages in our educational, professional, and 
language journals have generally stressed and magnified the prac- 
tical and disciplinary value of such study. The generally ac- 
cepted primary objective of language study in this country is the 
ability to read and understand printed texts with possible further 
attainments in speaking and writing the given language within the 
limited time allotted. The insistent demand upon teachers of 
foreign languages seems to be to produce in a minimum of time a 
maximum of results which are tangible and which can be recorded 
in graphs, tables, and percentages. This demand has stimulated 
the production of adventitious textbooks presenting all sorts of 
devices with deceptive claims for easing and hastening the learn- 
ing process which still remains confusing because it fails to differ- 
entiate clearly and effectively between the acquisition of a passive 
and of an active vocabulary. But whatever methods may be em- 
ployed and however gratifying the inculcation of a practical 
vocabulary may be, the true and permanent benefits and rewards 
of foreign language study come to us only through further progress 
in the knowledge of the language and a wider acquaintance with 
its idioms and a growing appreciation of its strength and beauty 
in song and poetry. The joy and satisfaction which attend these 
attainments are intangible and indefinable but nevertheless real 
even though they cannot be entered on academic records. 

Language which is the distinguishing and exalting possession of 
man is designed to express the thoughts and feelings of the human 
mind and soul. Now the human mind as we contemplate it in its 
already demonstrated and in its potential powers and capacities 
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leads us to believe that there is no limit to its possibilities of growth 
and development. But such growth and development are im- 
possible without language through which the experiences of life, 
the search for knowledge, and associations with other minds and 
phenomena are conveyed to it and impressed upon it. But the 
human mind is not merely a reservoir of information and im- 
pressions which it has received from without which are to be re- 
leased or expressed in the same language that brought them in. 
It is also a processing plant whose manifold and sensitive mech- 
anism transforms, combines, and even transmutes the products it 
receives, and it may well happen that the resulting thoughts, ideas, 
feelings, and inspirations transcend the language which initiated 
them. In other words we have thoughts, feelings, and fancies 
which must remain unuttered because we haven’t the words to fit 
them which would thrill us if we found them. 

In the light of these observations we must conclude that no one 
language is comprehensive or rich enough to contain all the po- 
tential, often delicate, concepts of the human mind and soul. All 
languages, of course, have a common somewhat limited basic 
stock of concepts, but every language has its own particular idioms 
and expressions which originate in and reveal national, racial, geo- 
graphic, and vocational peculiarities. The personal experiences 
and relationships of the people who speak these different languages 
are, of course, different and their reactions to them are often ex- 
pressed by words and phrases that are reciprocally new and at- 
tractive. Many delicate shades of thought and feelings expressed 
by foreign words and phrases cannot be translated and are taken 
over bodily into other languages to supply new or lacking concepts. 
The apprehension and comprehension of these mediating ex- 
pressions bring enjoyment and satisfaction and extend and enrich 
our intellectual and spiritual world. When one country leads out 
with scientific achievements, discoveries, and inventions, many 
words in the vocabularies which are used and developed in the 
various fields are often transferred unchanged into the language of 
another country in which these new additions to human thought 
and knowledge are reported and utilized because it has no words 
in its own language that properly or adequately convey the new 
concepts. With the rapid exchange of information and ideas that 
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has been taking place in recent years because of accelerated means 
of communucation, we see this transfer of words constantly going 
on. For example, the Germans have borrowed numerous words 
from the English in the field of sports and automobile driving and 
we have borrowed words from the Germans in the field of military 
operations. 

We would, no doubt, all agree that the person who has sufficient 
knowledge of foreign languages to grasp immediately the meanings 
and connotations of words, phrases, and idioms that come under 
his notice has an exalted advantage over the non-linguist, not only 
with respect to a clearer understanding of what he reads or hears 
but also in the enjoyment that comes from the exercise of acquired 
personal powers. Some noted sage has said that an individual 
multiplies himself by the number of foreign languages he knows. 
A man, for example, who knows his Greek and Latin is conscious 
of and enjoys a supplementing and illuminating presence as he 
catches immediately the meaning and often the extra significance 
of words derived from those languages, some of which may not 
even be found in the dictionary, such as Xenoglottophobia, the 
title of an article which appeared in this Bulletin. And if in addi- 
tion he has command of several modern foreign languages his in- 
tellectual and spiritual horizon will bring into view many rich and 
beautiful areas of human experience. Such emancipation from 
the bonds of provincialism is an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Considering the multiplicity and great diversity of foreign 
languages the question often arises, especially among students who 
have to struggle in trying to learn one, why there could not be a 
uniform, international language by means of which people of the 
different nations could communicate with each other and be easily 
and correctly understood. But those who have studied the 
origin, differentiation, and growth of languages could answer that 
a naturally generated, universal language is impossible because 
of the absence or lack of prerequisites for such a language. 
Every language, as already pointed out, is the outgrowth of 
the peculiar, ethnological conditions of the people who speak 
it, such as geographical location, climate, vocation, and social 
behavior, and since these conditions cannot be the same for 
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all the people scattered over the whole earth it would be logically 
impossible for them all to speak the same indigenous language. 
This does not mean that there can be no common language or 
medium of expression. Mathematics, science, and music with 
their appropriate signs, symbols, and graphical transfer of ideas 
have made themselves truly international so far as intellectuz! 
comprehension is concerned, but they do not lend themselves to 
social conversation. Attempts have been made to construct a 
universal language on an artificial plan from arbitrarily selected 
material. The first of these was Volapiik which blossomed, with- 
ered, and died during the eighties of the last century. Then came 
Esperanto, launched in western Russia in 1887, which now claims 
ten million adherents and whose fate will be greatly affected by 
the outcome of the present war.!' On ethno-linguistic grounds it 
may safely be predicted that no artificial language will supplant 
indigenous languages which are endogenous growths. Esperanto 
may serve a useful purpose and gain wide currency in international 
communications for the transaction of business, in trade and com- 
merce and for the transmission of objective information. But one 
can hardly imagine its being used in lyric poetry, in romance and 
on occasions when passions and emotions of the heart call for free 
and eloquent expression. During such moments and spells only 
the mother tongue with its rich storehouse of sentimental words 
and phrases can adequately utter the agonies and the ecstasies of 
the human soul. 

This does not preclude the possibility of the emergence of an 
international language in the sense that it will become a global 
linguistic superstratum which will integrate all the peoples of the 
earth through a common medium of expression. What that 
language will be will be determined by two factors: first, the in- 
herent adaptability of the language to serve such a purpose and, 
second, upon the power and influence of the nation or people who 
speak the language. As to the first factor among existing major 
languages in the world, English might well contend for first place 
in the contest. It is first of all, in its very make-up, a cosmopolitan 
product. With its roots in rich Germanic soil there was grafted 
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into it the facile French-Latin component with an assimilation of 
extensive Greek elements. Another consideration in its favor is 
that it is the most hospitable living language. It has welcomed 
into its family circle thousands of words from the languages of 
nations, peoples, and tribes scattered all over the face of the earth 
and thereby enlarged and enriched its vocabulary. This process 
of vitalizing growth is going on now with increasing rapidity, and 
when this war is over our English dictionaries will have to be con- 
siderably enlarged to contain the new words coming from the ends 
of the earth. A third advantage which the English language can 
claim is that it is comparatively easy to learn, especially as a 
medium of conversation. It has few inflectional hurdles and it has 
no great phonetic difficulties. True, it has a baffling orthography 
but that will be simplified in time. 

As to the second factor in the achievement of an international 
language, namely, the power and influence of the nation or peoples 
who speak the language, there would no doubt be general agree- 
ment that a small, weak, and isolated nation could not reasonably 
expect to have its language adopted as an international language. 
On the other hand the power and influence of a nation are not 
guaranteed or measured by the vastness of its area or its teeming 
population. We have examples of nations to illustrate that state- 
ment. Nor are military power and national conquests alone the 
means for gaining international acceptance of the language of any 
nation. To reach that goal a nation must have more than the 
appeal of military might. The most effective and enduring in- 
ducements a nation can hold out are its cultural offerings, among 
which are its art, music, literature, theater, church, and schools. 
The nation that can gain world preeminence in these spheres of its 
cultural life will find that the language which has given expression 
to them and which interprets them will itself gain world pre- 
eminence. It is assumed that a powerful and influential nation 
engages in world trade and commerce. The more widely distrib- 
uted its trade contacts are in the world the greater the oppor- 
tunity for a world-wide understanding and use of its language. 
Commerce and culture may thus go hand in hand. 

The English speaking nations in the world in the aggregate are 
in respect to resources and influence the most. powerful in the 
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world. The history of these nations economically, politically, and 
culturally records unequalled progress. They have possessions, 
territorial and otherwise, everywhere, and their trade routes form 
a close network over the whole world. The tremendous advance 
in communication and transportation which this war is bringing 
about will accentuate the need for a common language. Since the 
English language, as has been pointed out, is best suited for the 
purpose, one may venture to predict that it will become the inter- 
national world language. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


An Answer to Major General Weible' 
By DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


University of Southern California 


When the public temper is favorable to the adoption of a line of 
action, the essential absurdity of that action, and of the reasons 
for it, is obscured. Now, if ever, the program of universal mili- 
tary training has a chance of success. Its advocates know this. 
They know that a Congress that is in the mood for spending billions 
will not boggle at one or two billions more. They know that 
soldiers in the field, who ten years hence would be saying “I had 
to go through that—I don’t want my children to face it,” are now 
probably in the mood to say, “If I have to go through this, why 
should anyone else be exempt?” They know that many vocal 
anti-militarists are keeping quiet for other reasons. In short, they 
know that the time to hatch a military egg is when military chick- 
ens are in the nest. 

As a see-sawing, pendulum-swinging, now-right-now-left coun- 
try, the United States knows no equal. Five years ago we had a 
neutrality act—going farther (at least legislatively) away from war 
as a policy than any other nation has ever attempted to go. The 
pendulum is now at the opposite extreme. Democracies are sup- 
posed to be deliberative societies, yet we throw deliberation to the 
winds at the onset of every one of these passing fevers. For once, 
may we not learn from past experience that a battledore and 
shuttlecock existence will get us nowhere? 

In part, the cry for military training is motivated by a sincere 
desire to protect our country. In part it is the same self-delusion 
that makes all of us feel that our occupation is of paramount im- 
portance to the nation. In part, it is disguised or undisguised am- 


1“The War Department and the Program for Universal Military Training,” 
Major General Walter L. Weible, Winter, 1944 Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 4. 
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bition to further a vested interest. The disproportion and im- 
balance of the military’s present drive for universal peacetime con- 
scription (or military service, or “fundamental civic service’— 
to use the General’s kindly term) in the life and needs of the 
United States, can be seen now only in the light of analogy, of 
some comparable absurdity. This is true because against a total 
backdrop of war it is hard to see anything in the perspective of 
non-war. To demand that perspective now (a necessary condi- 
tion to sanity) puts the reasoner in somewhat the position of one 
who observes aloud in church that the parson is a hypocrite. 

So take, for comparison, that other set of calamitous circum- 
stances, those against which our other public guardians are or- 
ganized to protect us: the losses and tragedies of accidents and 
crime. In casualties these rank above war; in outlay of energy 
and expense they run at least a close second. Suppose we were to 
mobilize to fight these ills in the same way in which we are now 
being asked to mobilize to fight a foreign enemy—what would be 
the parallel course? It would be, roughly, that every physically 
able young man would be required to devote three months of his 
life to learning to be a fireman, and nine months of his life to learn- 
ing to be a policeman. He would know the most efficient methods 
of crime-detection, and be kept abreast of the latest in chemical 
fire-fighting equipment. He would learn marksmanship, com- 
radeship, and discipline. In short, all of the curricular and extra- 
curricular gains and advantages that accrue to the military pro- 
gram would accrue to the constabulary one. 

No one advocates such a plan, for it is obvious nonsense. If we 
are to fight accidents and crime we know that we must mobilize 
to teach people how to prevent accidents and crime, not primarily 
how to drive an ambulance and shoot a crook. We know that if 
billions are to be spent in avoiding catastrophe they should strike 
at the roots of catastrophe, not at the thing grown and ready to 
topple upon us. We also know that if we thus confine, by educa- 
tion, the spread of evils, we are enabled to relegate the frontal at- 
tack against outbreaks of evil to a relatively small organization of 
police, firemen, and soldiers. Police are a last resort, to be used 
against those few individuals whom we have failed—and let us 
recognize that the failure is ours—to educate properly. Soldiers 
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are a last resort, to be called upon only after the failure of every 
other means to the end of peace. To invest all, or a major part, of 
our efforts toward world-harmony in the last resort is an invitation 
to conditions that will make the last resort necessary, for it can be 
done only at the cost of those indispensable earlier preventive 
steps. 


II 


The logic used to promote the military plan is the strongest 
proof of how little reasoning there is in it, and how much the pas- 
sions of the moment are depended upon for its success. The argu- 
ment runs something like this: once war is over, there will be a 
revulsion against war; the public will refuse to consider any mili- 
tary proposals; therefore the program must be pushed through 
‘now. But as between the intemperance of war-fever and the in- 
temperance of anti-war feeling that will follow war, what choice is 
there? The advocates of imminent preparedness and those of do- 
or-die neutrality are alike afraid of sober decisions. They are like 
the drunkard who determinedly finishes the bottle now because 
he suspects that tomorrow he will know better. 


This commendable honesty—do it now because tomorrow you 
will know better, don’t trust your future self, legislate against 
changing your mind—is apparent in the assumptions made by 
spokesmen for military training. The honesty and frankness are 
so disarming that one is almost tricked into accepting the false 
coin, as one may be caught sometimes by a clever passer of bad 
money who steps up to the counter and says with jovial candor, 
“This is counterfeit, you know.” 


What are the assumptions? The underlying one is that out of 
the legion of catastrophes that may befall us, the next one is cer- 
tain to be another world war. Aneurin Bevan quotes Lloyd George 
as saying, ‘““The first reaction of any calamity is to create an intense 
desire to prevent its repetition, and to concentrate all thought and 
energy on that particular kind of disaster to the exclusion of all 
other possible or probable mishaps. The danger of that state of 
mind is that it is apt to be neurotic and unbalanced and that its 
energies are misdirected. It is haunted with the specter of symp- 
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toms and secondary causes and not with the root cause of the 
evil.” A cat that has once sat upon a hot stove will never ration- 
ally approach a cold one. Like that cat, only more so, since we 
have been singed twice, we are daft on the subject of war. Who 
knows that the next calamity will not be an unpredicted pestilence 
(let us give every boy a year of medical training!), or an upsurge of 
religious fanaticism, or some other unthought-of peril? A society 
that allows itself to get a fixation upon one danger loses its flexibil- 
ity and becomes enormously more exposed to other dangers. Can 
it be proved that it was not partly our trust in war as a means to 
end war—the very slogan of the first world conflict, sealed by what 
we imagined to be its successful outcome—which caused us in the 
years following that war to neglect unwarlike measures of peace? 

The General makes three specific assumptions. 

He says, first (page 493): ‘“What alternatives for Universal 
Military Training have we? There is but one! It is that we would 
maintain a standing Army of sufficient strength to meet all re- 
quirements of a first year of total war.” This is the same as to say 
that the only alternative to Universal Firemen’s Schools (if I may 
be spared a few capitals myself) is to maintain a National Fire De- 
partment large enough to put out simultaneous fires in all the 
cities of the United States. Wars, like fires, have small beginnings. 
If you put out a fire in one house in a block of houses before it 
spreads, it is not necessary to extinguish a whole block of fires. 
The General’s exclamatory alternative pretends that at first 
there is no war, and then there is total war. He actually believes 
this, for on page 496 he says “It may be assumed that, if war can- 
not be avoided, it will come with savage suddenness.”” How can 
his memory banish the recollection of Manchuria, the Rhineland’s 
remilitarization, Ethiopia, and Spain? Each of these was a fire- 
brand, warning of the fire; had the isolated blazes been put out 
the conflagration could never have spread. Naturally, if we are to 
be such fools again as to allow war to grow to this size before we do 
anything about it, we shall need an army capable of fighting total 
war; but in that case it is doubtful whether fighting it would be 
worth the total destruction that would result. A small expedition- 
ary force fighting Mussolini in Ethiopia or Hitler and Mussolini 
in Spain before 1938 would have been more than sufficient to pre- 
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vent the spread of the conflict; and it probably could have been 
prevented with less than that. 


III 


Even a small war assumes the breakdown of nonmilitary steps 
toward resolving conflicts. We have two main opportunities al- 
ways—first, to prevent the outbreak; second, if it comes, to nip it 
early. We had these opportunities this time, as we have always 
had them before and as we shall always have them in the future. 
The failure to take advantage of them is not an indictment of our 
military unpreparedness, but an indictment of our intelligence. As 
teachers, it behooves us to work for greater intelligence, and to 
struggle for that channeling of our funds and our energies, not for 
the expending of vast amounts on what can happen only if we are 
utter failures in our supposed ministrations. 

The General continues (page 493): “Such a plan is wholly im- 
practicable because the costs of such a standing Army would be 
prohibitive and the desired result cannot be obtained by any volun- 
teer system. This is proved by the experience of the two decades 
following 1920, during which time the Army had great difficulty 
in recruiting to the strength authorized by Congressional appro- 
priations.” This posits two things: first, that the army as it was 
recruited was not sufficiently large (the fact that it was large enough 
to use up or not to use up the funds allotted for it has nothing to do 
with its optimum size); second, that, supposing we want a larger 
standing army, we cannot get it by offering other inducements on a 
volunteer basis. I think that there can be no question that, small 
as it was, an army the size of ours, and no better equipped than 
our army was then, could have more than coped with the Ger- 
mans had it been in action in Spain. What we lacked in 1937 
was the will to put it there; what we needed then was not more 
soldiers (if indeed any at all), but less unwillingness to brook inter- 
ference with our easy-going, unthinking, vegetative way of life— 
diplomats more concerned with preserving protocol than with 
breaking with tradition in order to preserve human life, business- 
as-usual trade with Japan and Germany, disbelief of cries of 
“Wolf” because in the last war most atrocity stories really had 
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been a pack of lies. As for the failure of volunteer methods to at- 
tract enough recruits, can we claim that we have ever made soldier- 
ing attractive as a career? How much did the average recruit 
have in prospect as regards wage, recognition, achievement, and 
other inducements, in comparison with what he might have ex- 
pected to get in an average job, business, or profession? The 
“strength authorized by Congressional appropriations” of which 
the General speaks is really a complex of factors: it is not only 
how much the Congress was willing to pa,, but how many men it 
insisted on paying it to. When a business wants to compete with 
another business, it raises the bid per man. If the bid attracted 
too few = volunteers, then the bid was too low. 


IV 


Finally the General says (page 494) that universal military 
training “‘would strengthen our hand at the peace table through 
showing to all allies. .. that we are a united nation.” There is no 
essential difference between an individual man who says, “I shall 
keep myself well armed at all times, in order that I may show my 
neighboring friends and foes that I am determined to be a peace- 
loving man,” and a nation which says precisely this. Individual 
men in our day do not think in this fashion about their neighbors, 
for they know that man against man was a former condition of life 
wherein no individual was safe and there was, in fact, no society. 
We know, as between ourselves, that having a striking force is a 
constant temptation to use it—give us another Sandino, plenty of 
marines, and an administration minded to do it, and we shall over- 
run more than Nicaragua—to God knows what future detriment to 
what future good-neighbor policy urgently needed. We require 
licenses for carrying guns and we keep matches out of the hands of 
children. The only reason for our ignoring this elementary truth 
as between nations is that we aré suffering from the temporary 
insanity of war. 


A CASE AGAINST MATERIALISM 


By EARLE CONNETTE 


University of Missouri 


Two modes of intellectual functioning need to be distinguished 
if postwar education is to contribute to the ideals we now hold 
forth as lying fundamental and propaedeutic to our war effort. 
From various angles of approach, these two modes appear as 
knowledge in contrast to willing; as action in contrast to reaction; 
as perception in contrast to judgment; as knowledge and efficient 
skills in contrast to wisdom and moral and aesthetic judgment; 
as the world without (the objective) in contrast to the world 
within (the subjective). Education is more or less blind if it 
confuses these two modes of our conscious life; it is more or less 
stupid if it assumes that strong development of the one auto- 
matically entails adequate development in the domain of the 
other. 

Yet education has suffered in a measure, as indeed has the whole 
world, from a more or less undeliberated acceptance of these errors. 
The “knowledge-is-power” doctrine has propelled us toward striv- 
ing for knowledges and efficient skills and techniques. Knowledge 
is power for what? To make our world a better place in which to 
live? This doctrine will get us on in the world and improve our 
material needs. This doctrine will not, however, make us more 
rich and humane in spirit or develop us into a nation of finely 
cultured, moral, and aesthetic quality. We have, for the most 
part, been laboring to make our world a better place in which to 
live by endorsing in our actions a materialistic philosophy while 
preserving as precept some of the essential elements of an idealistic 
philosophy. In the main, we have cherished the naive concept 
that once we knew enough and were efficient enough and were 
producing enough, the humane and cultured millennium would 
suddenly appear fully formed. Those individuals and minority 
groups who have distrusted our overt philosophy and have felt 
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the moral-aesthetic side of ourselves needed specific attention 
have not always acted with wisdom when, in their efforts, they 
have separated the two modes into water-tight compartments. 
Not all of the evil that might possibly come to pass as a result 
of this shallow and thoughtlessly adopted notion has actually 
occurred, however, because as human beings we are sensing, per- 
ceiving, thinking, feeling, preferring, and judging—all at once 
and at every moment. The aesthetic judgment, for example, is 
not dormant when a person is giving attention to a mathematics 
class. He is observing that the instructor’s voice is harsh or 
pleasant, that his clothing is attractive in color and appearance 
and that the geometrical figures on the board are interesting as 
abstract designs. Simultaneously the moral judgment may be 
made when the person distinguishes that the instructor was too 
severe in his criticism of a student’s solution to a problem, and 
that his neighbor was a regular fellow in his argument with the 
student in the front row. All these responses represent aesthetic 
(extending the meaning of the word to include preference in all 
matters of taste) and moral (extending the meaning of the word 
to include all ethical and social preference) judgments and these 
have much more persona/ meaning, are of much more far-reaching 
importance to character and culture than the facts per se of the 
lesson—all of which are, comparatively, bent toward knowledge 
and efficiency. 

No evil arises because factual content is presented as such. 
No one would advise that content be removed from our classrooms 
nor is it conceivable that anyone would venture to maintain that 
the need to provide the necessities and material comforts of life 
be reduced to a hit-and-miss proposition. The viciousness that 
occurs comes primarily from the fact that we fail to recognize, 
first, the constant presence, and next the overwhelming importance, 
of aesthetic and moral observations, casual though they are, which 
every life situation brings forth. 

Aesthetic values, meanings, and qualities are not intrinsic in the 
facts or objects of experience. Rather they are interpretations by 
which the creative human personality, in obedience to persistently 
felt needs, purposes, desires, and ideals, is fashioning itself. Color, 
sound, masses, lines, vocables, as physical vibrations, are simply 
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physical events until aesthetic meaning is put into them. “Cain 
killed Abel,” known purely as an event that occurred in the past, 
arouses no horror and kindles no moral revulsion. It follows that 
knowledge, whatever the bulk and nature of its content, does not 
of itself contain the elements and patterns of aesthetic and moral 
response. Only as we select, prefer, discriminate, reflect, reject— 
only as we affirm aesthetic and moral judgments, do we build an 
integrated personality and move toward that stability, wisdom, 
and fine culture that society seeks. Only in possession of these 
powers does man become free. Not the knowledge and skill he 
acquires, but the taste, culture, and wisdom he attains, therefore, 
become the truest measure of man’s progress. 


II 


Educational philosophy has been under the influence of a world 
view that has seen civilization in narrow terms of material progress. 
Abetted by a psychology that, in application to education, has 
hardly passed beyond the confines of reflexology, it has accordingly 
given little attention to, if it has not actually denied, the reality 
and primacy of man as a free spirit, endowed with powers of 
moral and aesthetic judgment and who is possessant of oppor- 
tunities and with responsibilities for cultivating largeness and 
fineness of personality. “Reactions to stimuli’”’ and “‘response to 
environment” do not comprise the whole of conscious life. Even 
in connection with these we are highly selective and individual, 
and exclude, choose, and emphasize from among the myriad pre- 
cepts that come to us in accordance with some personality-building 
purposes that are certainly not part of the external sensations and 
events themselves, but that are a frame of personal conscious life 
we possess in every waking moment. 


Education turned toward the objective world enables us to 
command and improve that world for our material needs and 
comforts. But we should not forget other needs that are as clearly 
discernible, are equally imperative, equally early in manifestation, 
and are equally persistent throughout life. These are the needs 
for beauty and moral truth that we seek to satisfy by growing 
roses as compared to vegetables, that we seek by beauty of form 
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and color in our physical environment, and that are everlastingly 
proclaimed in our music, poems, literature, statues, paintings, and, 
at the highest, in our places of worship where we search for the 
true and the good. Pursuit of these values does not promise to 
enable us to command and improve our world, but rather to command 
and improve ourselves. That the reality of the subjective self, 
together with its attendant needs, has not had greater and more 
explicit recognition in educational thought is complimentary 
neither to our philosophy, psychology, culture, or religious nature. 


The two dissimilar paths open to education have sometimes 
been distinguished as “training the mind’ in comparison to 
“training the emotions.” These characterizations are both un- 
true and unfortunate. The word “emotion” in the first place 
does not accurately connote that affective state which pervades 
us in our moment-to-moment exercise of moral and aesthetic 
preferences and appreciations; and the implication that the mind 
is absent if feeling is present, and vice versa, is psychologically 
untenable. No such dichotomy exists, for all that comes before 
the mind comes inescapably clad in an affective atmosphere that 
we provide, and must provide, because we are alive and human. 
The problem of education is not the increasing, diminishing, con- 
trolling, or even guiding of the emotions, but it is to recognize in 
emotion only a superlative degree of that moral and aesthetic 
power by which we choose and select our way among the myriad 
experiences that the senses bring to us. 


III 


The process of an education that is cultural appears, in part, 
at least, to consist in the development of increasing fineness of 
discrimination and taste, not alone within the fields of the hu- 
manities and the arts, but in every. department of life-experience 
and in every classroom. Outcomes of such development are, first 
and foremost, the establishment of standards and ideals. These 
cannot conceivably be formed except as products of discrimination 
and taste long and sensitively exercised. A second important 
cultural outcome is that the mind, in moving toward the creation 
and shaping of ideals and standards, is inescapably preoccupied 
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with considerations that are impersonal, idealistic, and non- 
utilitarian: for even the cultivation of fine taste in foods pre- 
supposes attention to ideals of fineness and perfection that lie 
quite beyond the mere satisfying of animal appetites. 

Aesthetic, ethical, or moral attention given to experience does 
not exclude the exercise of rational perception. Instead, the 
ability to perceive facts quickly and correctly and to learn rapidly 
appears to be correlated with, and to exist in proportion to what 
may be called aesthetic sensitivity—a feeling for values and sig- 
nificances, resulting in an affective atmosphere that we call in- 
terest. Unless this eager, personality-building warmth of re- 
ceptivity (acceptance) is present, learning appears to lag. Indeed, 
dull and uninteresting response by students to any subject means 
that no slightest degree of affective warmth for anything in it has 
been aroused. It appears neither as lovable in itself, nor as a 
means to anything rewarding in feeling, present or future, or of 
any other consequence. 

This conception of education does not exclude from its purview 
the use of rational powers in an effort to gain knowledge and skill. 
Nor does it deny the needs of professional training. Instead, 
these aims are embraced within the wider conception, and knowl- 
edges, skills, and professional pursuits are nurtured all the more 
richly because they have root in the soil of a more ample field. 
This thought is not to be interpreted as an endorsement of an 
appeal for sensationalism. The significance of the mental content 
in general in the educational process is so great and it so greatly 
needs emphasis in this day of incessant and powerful appeal to 
sensation and perception that it is thought that the following 
statements may serve as a line of departure for teachers who 
would scrutinize again their principles of teaching and reflect 
anew upon the nature and possible value of their work: 


1. The controlled, reflective, thoughtful, cultured person is 
likely to be sensitive to impressions and quick of thought, but he 
absorbs the world and is not absorbed by it. 

2. His attention is to a considerable extent engaged in a content 
which he draws from an inner storehouse of images, remembered 
facts, and impressions. 

3. Possessing the world inwardly, he can associate and organize 
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its multitudinous data. These cannot be organized and dealt with 
fruitfully so long as they engross attention only objectively. In- 
deed, it might be contended that depth and originality of + ehee 
at any moment are in inverse proportion to strength of sensation 
and objective attention. 

4. Education may err by keeping students too largely objec- 
tively preoccupied. The amount of experience may easily become 
so great or its nature may cause it so to engross the senses, that 
no time or inclination is left for the fruitful, reflective, organizing 
processes. 


5. To lead students to see, listen, remember, recall, is to teach 
them to become, in the end, thoughtful. This process is applicable 
regardless of the subject-matter setting or the experience at hand. 


6. Incessant successions of striking experiences may result in 
making a person superficial, “thoughtless,” and later, perhaps, 
flippant, irrelevant, sensation-seeking, tired, nervous, indifferent, 
or cynical—all according to his conditioned nature. 


7. The remembered thing, fact, idea, becomes in time idealized. 
The cultural influence of the subjective thought can be discerned 
here. 


8. Reflection and imagination will not become dreaming if the 
images of thought are sufficiently based upon and kept in contact 
with practical experience. Only the person who has no experience 
in acreative activity becomes a vague and perhaps sentimental 
dreamer about it. 


9. The mental development that results from study and experi- 
ence consists, from this point of view, not in the acquisition of a 
stock of facts or skills, but rather in the development of attention, 
memory, ideation, thought, in connection with all that enters the 
mind through the avenue of the eye and ear. 


Creativeness and imagination should exist in every life experi- 
ence and so in every formal and informal educational activity. 
The dignity of truth is not reserved for those desiccated experiences 
of scientific analysis and the prosaic reduction of the world to a 
précis. The only real treasures we possess are those that have 
been revealed by the activity of human intelligence that recog- 
nizes the exercise of powers of free, creative choice in contrast to 
physiological mechanisms of sensory perception and memorial 
learning. 

Knowledge is power to make our world a better place in which 
to live only so long as we possess the ethical-moral judgment to 
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determine the direction and amount of action, and only so long 
as we possess the aesthetic judgment to guide us from filling the 
world with tawdriness that will debase rather than confer good 
on man. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The European and the American Professor: A Critique 


December 9, 1944 
Dear Editor: 


The study in contrasts between the European and the American 
professor by Joseph S. Roucek in the Autumn, 1944 issue of the 
Bulletin contains misleading generalizations. The average “‘ner- 
vous” European professor described in Mr. Roucek’s article prob- 
ably exists, as does his “realistic” counterpart in the American 
teaching profession. Another matter would be the significance of 
such averages for the wide variety of individuals. The range in 
scholarly and teaching ability, in sense of humor, and other human 
characteristics is certainly ever so much greater than any con- 
trast between the averages. For the best individuals in either 
group there are no such differences as are mentioned in Mr. 
Roucek’s article. ' 

The author’s characteristic professor is of the “Danubian” 
region; my own acquaintance with European professors is pri- 
marily limited to Holland and its close surroundings. Mr. Roucek’s 
generalizations certainly apply poorly to that part of Europe. 
The difficulty of becoming a professor, in a country like Holland, 
has led to a high type of ‘“‘average’”’ professor, a man outstanding 
in his field, often an excellent lecturer, whose inspiration served 
well to increase and guide the advance of knowledge from one gen- 
eration to the other. This very difficulty of attaining the academic 
field has certain advantages compared with the relative ease with 
which the American academic field is entered; it prevents the 
entrance of incompetent teachers and scholars, whose subsequent 
career is likely to be detrimental to the profession. 

That the European professor is, or rather, was a poor man by 
American standards can hardly be maintained. Both socially and 
financially his reward was usually more adequate than for the 
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average American professor, except in a small number of American 
colleges and universities. 

My personal reasons for writing these lines are prompted by my 
recognition of the ability and inspiration of a number of highly 
adequate or superior high school teachers and university professors 
in my native country. I know that mine is not an isolated case. 
These critical remarks are written in memory, defense, and affec- 
tion for those European teachers and professors. 

One must surmise that the author’s acquaintance with European 
professors and academic life has been of limited and unfortunate 
scope. Let us not unduly emphasize superficial and shallow na- 
tional characteristics of certain teachers and professors everywhere; 
rather let us objectively recognize the individual for what he is. 
This is not the time for national provincialism, nor of cynical, 
meaningless generalizations based on an insufficient sample of ex- 
perience. Future life on this planet will depend much on the 
realization of teachers and professors that theirs is a constructive, 


world wide task to search for and disseminate truth, and thereby 
safeguard our civilization. 


Swarthmore College PETER VAN DE Kamp 


February 9, 1945 


Dear Sir: 


The contrast between academic manners in Europe and the 
United States which is described by Professor Joseph S. Roucek 
in the Autumn, 1944 Bulletin is very diverting up to the point 
where we discover the European professor to be still the medieval 
schoolman, or in fact monk, preoccupied with “‘a sense of the 
clarity of concepts, and ability in fine analysis, and the emphasis 
upon great abstract concepts at the expense of realistic notions.” 
A little farther on it is surprising to read that the European is 
more given to controversy than to the quest for “that great 
scientific goal—the truth.”” The surprise is greater still when we 
read that the American “prefers to deal with realities” in contrast 
to the European, who, it seems, is occupied with nonrealities. 

The idea that we have taken custody of realities, leaving the 
Europeans to pursue their will-o’-the-wisp, is a remarkable piece of 
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self-congratulation. What realities are these? Presumably all. 
That is fine. But what is the criterion for determining them? 
(Surely there must be a criterion of some kind.) Professor Roucek 
mentions “‘the daily realities”; and the tenor of his essay is so 
strongly pragmatical that his readers may no doubt correctly 
infer his principle to be one of common-sense, or practical experi- 
ence. That is, the average man with his little round of protogenetic 
wants and his mysteries, is the measure of all things. 

Were this quite so, there would be little need of higher educa- 
tion. Technology would be the highest thing; science, philosophy, 
belles-lettres—the humanities entire—would be superfluous. The 
pity is that this comes close to describing the present position of 
American higher education. Professor Roucek certainly cannot 
be accused of giving a mistaken version of that side of his subject. 
Neither can he be expected to heed the laments of those who see 
the decay of liberal education in America. 

The prime business of higher education has always been of this 
kind: to bring a man to see and prefer objects of the mind, over 
objects of the hand or purse. Professor Roucek reverses this 
order, in company with a great many of his fellow-countrymen. 
I wonder whether this is not connected with the fact that a uni- 
versity teacher who has need of a superior book, in almost any 
learned sphere, is so often obliged to choose one of European 
authorship? The majority of American books are now so cheap- 
ened in language, conception, and purpose, that a teacher who 
chooses from them is driven to continual apologies, unless he is so 
far lost that he knows no better. 

The ascendancy of the academic interloper, with his barbaric 
wares, in the United States, is nicely correlated with the reversal 
of nature which Professor Roucek defends. It is also correlated 
just as closely with the decline of polite learning here. 


Louisiana State University Peter A. CARMICHAEL 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES 


Prerarory Note: In 1925 at a conference called by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, there was formulated a statement of 
principles concerning academic freedom and tenure. Participating 
in this conference were representatives of the American Association 
of University Professors, the American Association of University 
Women, the American Council on Education, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association of American Universities, the 
Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, and the National 
Association of State Universities. The statement of principles 
formulated and agreed upon in this conference, known as the 1925 
Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure, was 
endorsed by the Association of American Colleges in 1925, by the 
American Association of University Professors in 1926, and was 
reaffirmed by the Association of American Colleges in 1935. 

Since 1934 representatives of the American Association of 
University Professors and of the Association of American Colleges 
have met in joint conferences to consider the problems and the 
a of academic freedom and tenure. At a conference in 

larch, 1936, it was agreed that, in view of certain shortcomings 
in the 1925 Conference Statement, the two Associations should 
undertake the task of restating these principles. Pursuant to 
this agreement three joint conferences were held: on October 4, 
1937, January 22, 1938, and October 17-18, 1938. In the October, 
1938 conference a revised statement of principles was agreed upon. 
This revised statement was endorsed by the American Association 
of University Professors in December, 1938, and with several 
amendments by the Association of American Colleges in January, 
1940. These amendments necessitated further consideration of 
the 1938 Statement by the representatives of the two Associations. 
At a joint conference held on November 7-8, 1940 a consensus 
was again reached and the 1940 Statement of Principles was agreed 
upon. This statement of principles was endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges on January 9, 1941, by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges on February 22, 1941, and by 
the American Association of University Professors on December 
28, 1941. 
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1925 Conference Statement 
Academic Freedom 


(a) A university or college may not place any restraint upon the 
teacher’s freedom in investigation, unless restriction upon the 
amount of time devoted to it becomes necessary in order to prevent 
undue interference with teaching duties. 

(b) A university or college may not impose any limitation upon 
the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject in the 
classroom or in addresses and publications outside the college, 
except in so far as the necessity of adapting instruction to the needs 
of immature students, or, in the case of institutions of a denomi- 
national or partisan character, specific stipulations in advance, fully 
understood and accepted by both parties, limit the scope and char- 
acter of instruction. 


(c) No teacher may claim as his right the privilege of discussing 
in his classroom controversial topics outside his own field of study. 
The teacher is morally bound not to take advantage of his position 
by introducing into the classroom provocative discussions of ir- 
relevant subjects not within the field of his study. 


(d) A university or college should recognize that the teacher in 
speaking and writing outside of the institution upon subjects be- 
yond the scope of his own field of study is entitled to precisely the 
same freedom and is subject to the same responsibility as attach to 
all other citizens. If the extra-mural utterances of a teacher 
should be such as to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for 
his position, the question should in all cases be submitted to an 
appropriate committee of the faculty of which he is a member. It 
should be clearly understood that an institution assumes no respon- 
sibility for views expressed by members of its staff; and teachers 
should, when necessary, take pains to make it clear that they are 
expressing only their personal opinions. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) The precise terms and expectations of every appointment 
should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both college 
and teacher. 
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(b) Termination of a temporary or a short-term appointment 
should always be possible at the expiration of the term by the mere 
act of giving timely notice of the desire to terminate. The decision 
to terminate should always be taken, however, in conference with 
the department concerned, and might well be subject to approval 
by a faculty or council committee or by the faculty or council. It 
is desirable that the question of appointments for the ensuing year 
be taken up as early as possible. Notice of the decision to termi- 
nate should be given in ample time to allow the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to secure a new position. The extreme limit for such notice 
should not be less than three months before the expiration of the 
academic year. The teacher who proposes to withdraw should also 
give notice in ample time to enable the institution to make a new 
appointment. 


(c) It is desirable that termination of a permanent or long-term 
appointment for cause should regularly require action by both a 
faculty committee and the governing board of the college. Ex- 
ceptions to this rule may be necessary in cases of gross immorality 
or treason, when the facts are admitted. In such cases summary 
dismissal would naturally ensue. In cases where other offenses 
are charged, and in all cases where the facts are in dispute the 
accused teacher should always have the opportunity to face his 
accusers and to be heard in his own defense by all bodies that pass 
judgment upon the case. In the trial of charges of professional 
incompetence the testimony of scholars in the same field, either 
from his own or from other institutions, should always be taken. 
Dismissal for other reasons than immorality or treason should not 
ordinarily take effect in less than a year from the time the decision 
is reached. 


(d) Termination of permanent or long-term appointments be- 
cause of financial exigencies should be sought only as a last resort, 
after every effort has been made to meet the need in other ways and 
to find for the teacher other employment in the institution. Situ- 
ations which make drastic retrenchment of this sort necessary 
should preclude expansions of the staff at other points at the same 
time, except in extraordinary circumstances. 


| 
| 
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1940 Statement of Principles 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understand- 
ing and support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement 
upon procedures to assure them in colleges and universities. Insti- 
tutions of higher education are conducted for the common good 
and not to further the interest of either the individual teacher! or 
the institution as a whole. The common good depends upon the 
free search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to 
both teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental 
to the advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching as- 
pect is fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher 
in teaching and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries 
with it duties correlative with rights. 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) Freedom of 
teaching and research and of extra-mural activities, and (2) A 
sufficient degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
tractive to men and women of ability. Freedom and economic se- 
curity, hence tenure, are indispensable to the success of an institu- 
tion in fulfilling its obligations to its students and to society. 


Academic Freedom 


(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research and in the 
publication of the results, subject to the adequate performance of 
his other academic duties; but research for pecuniary return 
should be based upon an understanding with the authorities of the 
institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject, but he should be careful not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no relation to his sub- 
ject. Limitations of academic freedom because of religious or other 
aims of the institution should be clearly stated in writing at the 
time of the appointment. 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a 
learned profession, and an officer of an educational institution. 


1 The word “teacher” as used in this document is understood to include the 
investigator who is attached to an academic institution without teaching duties. 
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When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should be free from insti- 
tutional censorship or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of learning and 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. Hence 
he should at all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate re- 
straint, should show respect for the opinions of others, and should 
make every effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokes- 
man. 


Academic Tenure 


(a) After the expiration of a probationary period teachers or 
investigators should have permanent or continuous tenure, and 
their services should be terminated only for adequate cause, except 
in the case of retirement for age, or under extraordinary circum- 
stances because of financial exigencies. 


In the interpretation of this principle it is understood that the 
following represents acceptable academic practice: 


(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appointment 


should be stated in writing and be in the possession of both insti- 
tution and teacher before the appointment is consummated. 


(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time in- 
structor or a higher rank, the probationary period should not ex- 
ceed seven years, including within this period full-time service in all 
institutions of higher education; but subject to the proviso that 
when, after a term of probationary service of more than three years 
in one or more institutions, a teacher is called to another institution 
it may be agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a pro- 
bationary period of not more than four years, even though thereby 
the person’s total probationary period in the academic profession 
is extended beyond the normal maximum of seven years. Notices 
should be given at least one year prior to the expiration of the pro- 
bationary period, if the teacher is not to be continued in service 
after the expiration of that period. 


(3) During the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other members of the faculty have. 
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(4) Termination for cause of a continuous appointment, or the 
dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the expiration of a term 
appointment, should, if possible, be considered by both a faculty 
committee and the governing board of the institution. In all 
cases where the facts are in dispute, the accused teacher should be 
informed before the hearing in writing of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense by 
all bodies that pass judgment upon his case. He should be per- 
mitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing who may 
act as counsel. There should be a full stenographic record of the 
hearing available to the parties concerned. In the hearing of 
charges of incompetence the testimony should include that of 
teachers and other scholars, either from his own or from other in- 
stitutions. Teachers on continuous appointment who are dis- 
missed for reasons not involving moral turpitude should receive 
their salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of dis- 
missal whether or not they are continued in their duties at the 
institution. 


(5) Termination of a continuous appointment because of finan- 
cial exigency should be demonstrably bona fide. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


At the conference of representatives of the American Association of University 
Professors and of the Association of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940 
the following interpretations of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure were agreed upon: 


1. That its operation should not be retroactive. 


2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the endorsement should 
be determined in accordance with the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference 
Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 


If the administration of a college or university feels that a teacher has not 
observed the admonitions of Paragraph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom 
and believes that the extra-mural utterances of the teacher have been such as 
to raise grave doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to 
file charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic Tenure. In 
pressing such charges the administration should remember that teachers are 
citizens and should be accorded the freedom of citizens. In such cases the ad- 
ministration must assume full responsibility and the American Association 
of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges are free to 
make an investigation. 


1929 STATEMENT CONCERNING RESIGNATIONS 


Statement Concerning Resignations, 1929 


The following statement was approved at the 1929 Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of University Professors: 

Any provision in regard to notification of resignation by a col- 
lege teacher will naturally depend on the conditions of tenure in 
the institution. If a college asserts and exercises the right to dis- 
miss, promote, or change salary at short notice, or exercises the 
discretion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that mem- 
bers of its staff will feel under no obligations beyond the legal re- 
quirements of their contracts. If, on the other hand, the institu- 
tion undertakes to comply with the tenure specifications approved 
by the Association of American Colleges, it would seem appropri- 
ate for the members of the staff to act in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provision: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher ought, in 
general, to be early enough to obviate serious embarrassment to 
the institution, the length of time necessarily varying with the 
circumstances of his particular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem appropriate 
that a professor or an associate professor should ordinarily give 
not less than four months’ notice and an assistant professor or in- 
structor not less than three months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the service of 
other institutions, it is believed that an informal inquiry as to 
whether a teacher would be willing to consider transfer under speci- 
fied conditions may be made at any time and without previous 
consultation with his superior, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer cie he will not accept it without giving 
such notice as is indicated in the preceding provisions. He is 
at liberty to ask his superior officers to reduce, or waive, the noti- 
fication requirements - specified, but he should be expected to 
conform to their decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the Association with the possibility of subse- 
quent publication in particular cases after the facts are duly es- 


tablished. 


Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University Professors of the 
administrations of the several institutions listed below show that they are not 
observing the generally recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, 
endorsed by this Association, the Association of American Colleges, the Association 
of American Law Schools, and the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that censure is 
visited either upon the whole of the institution or upon the faculty but specifically 
upon its present administration. The term “administration” includes the adminis- 
trative officers and the governing board of the institution. This censure does not 
affect the eligibility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, nor does it 
affect the individual rights of our members at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is 
published for the sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, 
and the public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure have 
been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on or removed 
from this censured list by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 

The censured administrations together with the date of censuring are listed be- 
low. Reports of investigations were published as indicated by the Bulletin 
citations: 


Adelphi College, Garden City, New York December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 494-517) 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida December, 1939 
(October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri December, 1941 
(October, 1941 Bulletin, pp. 478-493) 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee April, 1944 
(October, 1943 Bulletin, pp. 550-580) 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana December, 1939 
(Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; December, 1939, pp. 578-584; 
February, 1940, pp. 73-91; December, 1940, pp. 602-606) 

West Chester State Teachers College December, 1939 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania December, 1935 
(March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 1939 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

State Teachers College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee May, 1943 
(December, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 662-677) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 1939 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, December, 194° 
Washington (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 471-475) 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina May, 1943 
(April, 1942 Bulletin, pp. 173-196) 
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Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


for Years Ending December 31, 1943 and December 31, 1944 


RECEIPTS 1943 
Membership Dues $51,518.87 
Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 967.04 
Advertising 352.00 
Interest 321.28 

328.54 


$53,487.73 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Salary of General Secretary 
Salary of Associate Secretary 
Salaries of Assistants 
President’s Office 
Treasurer’s Honorarium 
Stationery and Supplies (including Printing and 
Mimeographing) 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Taxes, Insurance, and Auditor 
Furniture and Equipment 
Bulletin Printing and Mailing 
Committee A Field 

Committee E Field 

Other Committees Field 
Council Travel 

Speakers Travel 

American Council on Education 


Total Disbursements, Current Account 
Surplus, Current Account 
Cost per Member 


1944 


$56,750.34 
1,209.78 
172.50 
431.34 
395.50 


$58,959.46 


9,200.00 
4,500.00 
20,041 . 86 


200.00 


1,669 . 80 
629.52 
964.63 

13,660.00 
2160.98 
175.94 

49,884.68 

2,081.47 
116.43 
*265.29 

2,131.77 

54-54 
100.00 


$55,836.91 


3,122.55 
3-33 


$ 8,800.00 
4,000 .00 
17,303.44 
200.00 
2,085.70 
458.65 
636.20 
510.49 
80.98 
1,$13.11 
123.29 
111.72 
1,988.45 
2,012.67 
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Summary of Cash and Fund Accounts for the Year 1944 


Checking Account:® 


Balance January 1, 1944 $ 2,675.55 
Current Receipts 58,959.46 $61,635.01 


Deduct: 


Current Disbursements $55,836.91 
Purchase U. S. War Savings Bonds®.. . 2,500.00 58,336.91 


Balance Available December 31, 1944 $ 3,298.10 


Balance available as follows: 
For Committee Q’ 
Balance, General Pur- 


$3,298.10 


Savings Account:§ 


Balance, January 1, 1944 $20,002.81 
Withdrawals® 


Balance, December 31, 1944 


Life Membership Fund:® 


Balance, January 1, 1944 
Interest added in 1944 


(None of Life Membership Fund was 
transferred to current income, pending 
study of its condition on actuarial 
basis.) 


U. S. War Savings Bonds Owned: 


Purchased?in 1943 


22,500.00 


$36,707.64 


$10,000.00 
12,500.00 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Explanatory Notes 


1 Rent increase as of October 1, 1944. 

* Decrease due to reduction of rates by the D. C. Unemployment Compensation 
Board for the year 1944. 

3 Decrease due to change in frequency of publication. 

4 A reimbursement of $116.01 on a 1944 expenditure has been made and will ap- 
pear as a credit in the Treasurer’s Report for 1945. 

5 The Checking Account is deposited in the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D.C. The Savings Account and the Life Membership Fund 
are deposited in the Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

6 For the purchase of U. S. War Savings Bonds, two in the amount of $5000 each, 
two in the amount of $1000 each and one $500 bond; Total—$12,s500. 

7 There were no receipts or disbursements from the balance available for Commit- 
tee Q as carried forward from last year. These funds are carried, as indicated, 
pursuant to Council action. 

Fiorence P. Lewis, Treasurer 


Certificate of the Auditor 


I have audited the accounts and records of the American Association of University 
Professors for the year ended December 31, 1944. In my opinion the foregoing 
statement of cash receipts and disbursements and the summary of cash and fund 


accounts correctly show the results of operations and the changes in cash and fund 
accounts for the year. 
(Signed) Richard N. Owens 
Certified Public Accountant, Illinois, 1923 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name and Object 


1. The name of this Association shall be the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 

2. Its object shall be to facilitate a more effective cooperation 
among teachers and investigators in universities and colleges, and 
in professional schools of similar grade, for the promotion of the 
interests of higher education and research, and in general to in- 
crease the usefulness and advance the standards and ideals of the 
profession. 


Article II—Membership 


1. There shall be four classes of membership: Active, Junior, 
Associate, and Emeritus. 

2. Active Members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds a position of teaching or research in a uni- 
versity or college in the United States or Canada, or in the discre- 
tion of the Council in an American-controlled institution situ- 
ated abroad, or in a professional school of similar grade, may be 
nominated for Active membership in the Association. 

3. Junior Members. Any person who is, or within the past 
five years has been, a graduate student may be nominated for 
Junior membership. Junior Members shall be transferred to Ac- 
tive membership as soon as they become eligible. 

4. Associate Members. Any member who ceases to be eligible 
for Active or Junior membership because his work has become pri- 
marily administrative may be transferred with the approval of 
the Council to Associate membership. 

5. Emeritus Members. Any Active Member retiring for age 
from a position in teaching or research may be transferred, at his 
own request and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus 
membership. 

6. Associate, Emeritus, and Junior Members shall have the 
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right of attendance at annual meetings of the Association without 
the right to vote or hold office. 

7. The Council shall have power to construe the foregoing pro- 
visions governing eligibility for membership. 


Article III—Officers 


1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, a First 
Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, a General Secretary, and 
a Treasurer. 

2. The term of office of the President and the Vice-Presidents 
shall be two years, that of the elective members of the Council 
three years, ten elective members retiring annually. The terms of 
office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members of 
the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the Annual 
Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in con- 
nection with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of 
the Council, or thereafter on the election of successors. 

3. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the elective mem- 
bers of the Council shall be elected at the Annual Meeting by a 
proportional vote taken in the manner prescribed in Article X. 
Where there are more than two nominees for any office, the vote 
for that office shall be taken in accordance with the “single trans- 
ferable vote” system, #. ¢., on each ballot the member or delegate 
casting it shall indicate his preference by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before the names of the nominees for each office; and in case no 
nominee receives a majority of first choices, the ballots of whichever 
nominee for a particular office has the smallest number of first 
choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second choices 
indicated in each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for 
each office shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a 
majority of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be de- 
clared elected. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Council. The Council shall have power to remove 
the General Secretary or the Treasurer on charges or on one year’s 
notice. The President, Vice-Presidents, and the retiring elective 
members of the Council shall not be eligible for immediate re- 
election to their respective offices. In case of a vacancy in the office 
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of President, the First Vice-President shall succeed to the office 
In case of a vacancy in any other office, the Council shall have 
power to fill it for the remainder of the unexpired term, and, in 
the case of a Council member, the person so appointed, if the re- 
mainder of the term for which he is appointed is not more than two 
years, shall be eligible for subsequent immediate election for a full 
term. 


Article IV—Election of Members 


1. There shall be a Committee on Admission of Members, the 
number and mode of appointment of which shall be determined by 
the Council. 

2. Nominations for Active and Junior membership may be 
made to the General Secretary of the Association by any one Ac- 
tive Member of the Association. 

3. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to publish every 
nomination in the next following issue of the Bu/letin of the Asso- 
ciation, and to transmit it to the Committee on Admission of 
Members. 

4. All persons receiving the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the Committee on Admission of Members shall 
become members of the Association upon payment of the annual 
dues. No nomination shall be voted on, however, within thirty 
days after its publication in the Bulletin. 


Article V—The Council 


1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, and the General Secre- 
tary, together with the three latest living ex-Presidents, shall, with 
thirty elective members, constitute the Council of the Association, 
in which the responsible management of the Association and the 
control of its property shall be vested. On recommendation of the 
Council a former General Secretary of the Association who has 
held that position for ten years or more may by vote of the Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting be elected a life member of the 
Council. The President shall act as chairman of the Council. It 
shall have power to accept gifts of funds for endowment or current 
expenditures of the Association. 
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2. The Council shall be responsible for carrying out the general 
purposes of the Association as defined in the Constitution. It shall 
deal with questions of financial or general policy, with the time, 
place, and program of the Annual Meeting and of any special 
meetings of the Association. It shall publish in the Budletin a 
record of each Council meeting. It shall have authority to dele- 
gate specific responsibility to an Executive Committee of not less 
than six members including the President and the First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to appoint other committees to investigate and report 
on subjects germane to the purposes of the Association. (See 
By-Law 9.) 

3. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection with the 
Annual Meeting of the Association and at least at one other time 
during each year. The members present at any meeting duly 
called shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also transact 
business by letter ballot. 


Article VI—By-Laws 


By-Laws may be adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation to become effective at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting which enacted them. 


Article VII—Dues, Termination of Membership 


1. Each Active Member shall pay four dollars and each Asso- 
ciate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to the Treasurer as 
annual dues. 

2. Emeritus Members shall pay no dues. 

3. Nonpayment of dues by an Active, Associate, or Junior 
Member for two years shall terminate membership, but in such a 
case a member may be reinstated by the Council on payment of 
arrears.! 

4. For proper cause a member may be suspended, or his mem- 
bership may be terminated, by a two-thirds vote of the Council at 
any regular or special meeting; but such member shall be notified 

1It has been voted by the Council that the Bu/letin be discontinued at the end 


of one year and that, in case of subsequent reinstatement, payment be required 
for that year only. 


of the proposed action, with the reasons therefor, at least four 
weeks in advance of the meeting and shall be given a hearing if he 
so requests. 
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5. A member desiring to terminate his membership may do so 
by a resignation communicated to the General Secretary. 


Article VIII—Periodical 


The periodical shall be under the editorial charge of a committee 
appointed by the Council; copies of it shall be sent to all members.! 


Article IX—Amendments 


1. The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of 
the Active Members present and voting at any Annual Meeting, 
provided that on the request of one-fifth of these members a pro- 
portional vote shall be taken in a manner provided in Article X; 
and provided further that written notice of any proposed amend- 
ment shall be sent to the General Secretary by five Active Members 
of the Association not later than two months before the Annual 
Meeting. 

2. It shall be the duty of the General Secretary to send a copy 
of all amendments thus proposed to the members of the Associa- 
tion at least one month before the Annual Meeting. 


Article X—Annual Meeting 


1. The Association shall meet annually, at such time and place 
as the Council may select, unless conditions created by war or other 
national emergency should make the holding of a meeting impos- 
sible, or unless the holding of a meeting would, in the opinion of 
the Council, impede the government in its efforts to cope with con- 
ditions created by war or other national emergency. 

2. The Active and Junior Members of the Association in each 
Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting. 
At the Annual Meeting all members of the Association shall be 
entitled to the privileges of the floor, but only Active Members to 
a vote. Questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 


1 By vote of the Council, "Emeritus Members who pay no dues may receive the 
Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 


| 
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of the Active Members present and voting, but on request of one- 
fifth of these members a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken, the accredited delegates from each 
Chapter shall be entitled to a number of votes equal to the number 
of Active Members in their respective Chapters, but any other 
Active Member not included in a Chapter thus represented shall be 
entitled to an individual vote. In case a Chapter has more than 
one delegate, the number of votes to which it is entitled shall be 
equally divided among the accredited delegates present and vot- 
ing. The manner of voting at a special meeting of the Association 
shall be the same as for the Annual Meeting. 

3. If an Annual Meeting is omitted in accordance with the 
provision in Section 1, the Council shall transact the general An- 
nual Meeting business and shall conduct the annual election by 
mail. Such an election shall be by a proportional vote as described 
in Section 3 of Article III. 


Article XI—Chapters 


Whenever the Active Members in a given institution number 
seven or more, they may constitute a Chapter of the Association. 
Each Chapter shall elect annually a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), and such other officers as the 
Chapter may determine. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Chapter to report to the General Secretary of the Association 
the names of the officers of the Chapter. 


By-Laws 


1. Nomination for Office —After each Annual Meeting but not 
later than May 1, the President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Council, a committee of not less than three 
members, not officers or other members of the Council, to present 
nominations for the offices to be filled at the next Annual Meeting. 
Before submitting his nominations for the Nominating Committee 
to the Council for approval, the President shall in a Council 
letter invite suggestions in writing from the members of the Coun- 
cil as to the membership of the Committee. In carrying on its 
work, the Committee shall seek advice from members of the Asso- 


_ 
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ciation, and shall, unless otherwise directed by the Council, hold a 
meeting at Association expense to complete its list of nominees. 

For the purpose of securing suggestions for Council nominations, 
blank forms will be sent out to all members in January, to be re- 
turned to the Washington office for tabulation and reference to the 
Nominating Committee, each form to be filled in with the name of 
an Active Member connected with an institution located in that 
one of ten designated geographical districts formed on the basis 
of approximately equal Active membership in which the mem- 
ber submitting the name resides. After receiving the tabulated 
list, the Nominating Committee, giving due regard to fields of pro- 
fessional interest, types of institutions, and suggestions received 
from members, shall prepare a list of twenty nominees for Council 
membership, two from each of the ten districts, provided that, 
before the inclusion of the names on the list of nominees, the con- 
sent of the nominees is secured. 

The ten districts are now as follows: 


District I: Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Nova Scotia, 
Quebec. 

District II: | Conn., New York City, N. J. 

District HI: Rest of N. Y., Eastern Pa. (including Wilson Col- 
lege on western border), Ontario. 

District IV: Md., Del., D. C., Va., Western Pa. (including 
Pennsylvania State College on eastern border). 

District IV: Ohio, Mich. 

District VI: W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., Tenn., La., Miss., Ala., 
Ga., Fla., Puerto Rico. 

District VII: Ind., Ill., Wis. 

District VIII: Mo., Iowa, Minn., N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Mani- 
toba, Alberta. 

District IX: Ark., Texas, Okla., Kans., Nebr., Wyo., Colo., 
N. Mex. 

' District X: Ariz., Utah, Nev., Idaho, Wash., Oreg., Calif., 

Hawaii, Alaska, British Columbia. 


Changes in this list may be made by regular By-Law amendment 
or by Council action. 
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Nominations made by the Nominating Committee shall be re- 
ported to the General Secretary not later than September first. 
Nominations for members of the Council may also be made by 
petitions signed by not less than fifty Active Members of the 
Association resident within the district from which the Council 
member is to be chosen, provided that in determining the required 
number of signatures not more than ten of those signing a nomi- 
nating petition shall be members of a single chapter. Nomina- 
tions for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be 
made by petition signed by not less than 150 Active Members of 
the Association, provided that in determining the required number 
of signatures not more than 15 of those signing the petition shall 
be members of a single chapter and not more than go shall be mem- 
bers of a single district. No member shall sign more than one 
petition. Petitions presenting nominees shall be filed in the office 
of the General Secretary not later than November fifteenth. 
The names of the persons nominated by the Nominating Commit- 
tee, together with a brief biography of each nominee, shall be 
printed in the Autumn number of the Bulletin. The names of all 
nominees, including those nominated by the Nominating Com- 
mittee, together with a brief biography of each nominee and a 
statement of the method of his nomination, shall be printed in the 
Winter number of the Budletin. The General Secretary shall 
prepare printed official ballots containing the names and brief bi- 
ographies of all nominees, and in each case a statement of the 
method of nomination, for use at the Annual Meeting. Should 
the Annual Meeting be scheduled for October or November in- 
stead of for December, the Nominating Committee shall report to 
the General Secretary not later than May 1 for publication in the 
Summer and Autumn issues of the Bu//etin and nominations by 
petition shall be filed not later than September 15 for publication in 
the Autumn Bulletin. 


At the Annual Meeting, the nominations made in accordance 
with the foregoing procedure shall be voted upon by means of the 
official ballots, and no other nominations shall be permitted. The 
vote shall be taken in accordance with the provisions of Article III, 
Section 3 of the Constitution. The President shall have power to 
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appoint official tellers to count the votes and report the result to 
the Annual Meeting. After the tellers have made their report they 
shall file the ballots cast with the General Secretary, who shall keep 
them in the files of the Association for a period of at least one year. 
The Council of the Association shall have power to order a recount 
by a special committee appointed for the purpose whenever in the 
discretion of the Council such a recount seems advisable because of 
doubt as to the accuracy of the tellers’ canvass of the ballots; and 
on the basis of such recount the Council shall have power to declare 
the final result of the voting. 

2. Council Meetings.—A special meeting of the Council shall be 
called by the President on the written request of at least eight mem- 
bers of the Council and notice of such meeting shall be mailed to 
every member two weeks in advance. 

3. Fiscal Year—vThe fiscal year of the Association shall ex- 
tend from January 1 to December 31 of each year, inclusive. 

4. Chapters-—The Council may allow the establishment in an 
institution of more than one Chapter if such action is deemed 
necessary on account of the geographical separation of different 
parts of the institution. 

A Chapter may invite to its meetings any person it desires who 
is not eligible for membership, such as administrative officers, 
those whose work cannot be classified as teaching or research, or 
members of the Association who are not members of the Chapter. 
It may establish annual dues of one dollar or less. A Chapter 
may exclude from Chapter meetings a member who has failed, 
after suitable notice, to pay lawfully established Chapter dues. If 
it seems desirable, a Chapter may meet with other chapters and 
with other local organizations. 

Chapters should not as such make recommendations to admin- 
istrative officers of their institutions on matters of individual ap- 
pointment, promotion, or dismissal. In local matters which 
would ordinarily come before the faculties for action, members of 
Chapters should in general act as members of faculties rather than 
in the name of the Chapter; but the Chapters as such may make 
recommendations to the faculty concerned. 

5. General Secretary.—The General Secretary shall carry on the 
work of the Association and the Council under the general direction 
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of the President, preparing the business for all meetings and keep- 
ing the records thereof. He shall conduct correspondence with 
the Council, Committees, and Chapters of the Association. He 
shall collect the membership dues and any other sums due the 
Association and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have 
charge of the office of the Association and be responsible for its 
efficient and economical management. He shall be a member of 
the editorial committee of the official periodical. He may with the 
approval of the President delegate any of these duties to an Asso- 
ciate Secretary or Secretaries or Assistant Secretary or Secretaries 
appointed by the Council for that purpose. 

6. Treasurer-—The Treasurer shall receive all moneys and de- 
posit the same in the name of the Association. He shall invest any 
funds not needed for current disbursements, as authorized by the 
Council or the Executive Committee. He shall pay all bills when 
approved as provided in By-Law 8. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports as the 
Council may direct. He may with the approval of the Council 
authorize an Assistant Treasurer to act in his stead. 

7. Salaries: Sureties-——The General Secretary, the Associate 
or Assistant Secretaries, and the Treasurer shall be paid salaries de- 
termined by the Council and shall furnish such sureties as the 
Council may require. 

8. Payments.—Bills shall be approved for payment by the 
General Secretary or in his absence by the President or Vice-Presi- 
dent. Every bill of more than $100 shall require the approval of 
two of these officers. Any bill not falling within the budget for the 
year shall require authorization by the Executive Committee. 

9. Executive Committee—The Executive Committee shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Council. Before submitting his nominations to the Coun- 
cil for approval the President shall give the members of the Council 
an opportunity to submit in writing their suggestions as to the 
membership of the Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have immediate supervision of the financial management of the 
Association, employing an auditor annually and making invest- 
ment of surplus funds, to be reported to the Council. It shall be 
responsible for approval of the budget prepared by the General 
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Secretary and the Treasurer and for such other matters as may be 
referred to it by the Council. Meetings of the Committee may_be 
held at the call of the President as its chairman. 


| 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERSHIP 
and 
RECORD OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 


January 1, 1945 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. Active 10. 

Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. Active 2. 

Akron, University of, Akron, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Jay L. O’Hara, Pres.; Lucy Self, 
Sec. Active 56. 

Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. Chapter Officers: W. H. Trumbauer, Pres.; H. D. 
LeBaron, Sec. Active 14. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Chapter Officer: Henry W. Adams, Sec. 
Active 13. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. Active 8. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. Active 1. 

Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Ala. Active 3. 

Alabama, University of, University, Ala. Chapter Officers: *’. M. Sims, Pres.; Elizabeth 
N. Todhunter, Sec. Active 90. 

Alaska, University of, College, Alaska. Active 3. 

Albany Medical College, Albany, N. Y. Active 5. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. Chapter Officers: John S. Marshall, Pres.; Pearl A. Ludy, 
Sec. Active 20. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. Active 2. 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. Active 9. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Dale E. Thomas, Pres.; Blair Han- 
son, Sec. Active 36. 

American College for Girls, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 1. 

American International College, Springfield, Mass. Active 1. 

American University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Merritt C. Batchelder, Sec. 
Active 17. 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Chapter Officer: George A. Craig, Sec. Active 29. 

Andover Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Mass. Active 1. 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Active 6. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Ariz. Chapter Officers: Agnes M. Allen, Pres.; 
Byrd Burton, Sec. Active 31. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Ariz. Active 11. 

Arizona, University of, Tucson, Ariz. Active 38. 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas State College, State College, Ark. Active 1. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. Active 3. 

Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, Ark. Chapter Officers: S. C. Dellinger, Pres.; 
Henry H. Kronenberg, Sec. Active 53. Medical School, Little Rock, Ark, Chapter 
Officers: John R. Totter, Pres.; A. W. McCullough, Sec. Active 15. 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio. Active 5. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Mercer Cook, Pres.; Hattie V. Feger, 
Sec. Active 15. : 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. Chapter Officers: Henry F. 

Staack, Pres.; Oscar L. Nordstrom, Sec. Active 11. 
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Baker University, Baldwin, Kans. Active 4. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Richard A. Schermerhorn, Pres ; 
Paul Annear, Sec. Active 36. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. Clapter Officers: Floy Hurlbut, Pres.; Robert 
H. Cooper, Sec. Active 39. 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Chapter Officers: George H. Genzmer, Pres.; 
Artine Artinian, Sec. Active 5. 

Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Chapter Officers: J. Murray Carroll, Pres.; Robert 
Berkelman, Sec. Active 14. 

Baylor University, Waco, Tex. Chapter Officers: Sara Lowrey, Pres.; Mary-Will Green- 
wood, Sec. Active 51; Junior 2. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Chapter Officers: Paul W. Boutwell, Pres.; Arthur M. Coon, 
Sec. Active 28. 

Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. J. Active 10. 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. Active 1. 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. Chapter Officers: John W. Sattler, Pres.; Margaret G. Chapin, 
Sec. Active 46. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Emil O. Deere, Pres.; George W. 
Kleihege, Sec. Active 6. 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. Chapter Officer: Earl D. McKenzie, Pres. Active 5. 

Billings Polytechnic Institute, Billings, Mont. Active 2. 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 2. 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. Active 2. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Active 2. 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Wayland Vaughan, Pres.; Malcolm 
Agnew, Sec. Active 67. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Active 12. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Chapter Officers: C. Glenn 
Swanson, Pres.; Nellie .. Ogle, Sec. Active 78. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Chapter Officers: Wilbur W. Grimm, Pres.; 
Ida K. Schmidt, Sec. Active 22. 

British Columbia, University of, Vancouver, B.C. Active 6. 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. D. Clarkson, Pres.; H. Van 
Rensselaer Wilson, Sec. Active 126; Junior 1. 

Brooklyn, Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chapter Officer: G. B. L. Smith, 
Pres. Active 19. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I. Chapter Officers: Leicester Bradner, Pres.; Hunter 
Kellenberger, Sec. Active 38. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Chapter Officer: J. E. Gillet, Pres. Active 27; 
Junior 1. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: Donald G. Stillman, Pres.; 
William I. Miller, Sec. Active 35. Junior Coilege, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Active 11. 

Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Seaver R. Gilchrist, Pres.; 
Leonard P. Kurtz, Sec. Active 67. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. Chapter Officers: Clarence Efroymson, Pres.; 
Nancy Moore, Sec. Active 41. 


California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. Chapter Officers: E. T. Bell, Pres.; 
Horace N. Gilbert, Sec. Active 58. 

California, University of, Berkeley, Calif. Chapter Officers: Raymond T. Birge, Pres.; 
C. D. Brenner, Sec. Active 154. University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Offi- 
cers: Marion A. Zeitlin, Pres.; Charles L. Mowat, Sec. Active 136; Junior 2. University 
of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. Active 11. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Active 3. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. Active 9. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ednah N. Cranna, 
Pres.: Donald M. Goodfellow, Sec. Active 70. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. Active 7. 

Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. Active 7. 

Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Leslie J. Reardon, 
Pres.; J. Reid Shelton, Sec. Active 53. 

Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Active 7. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: Francis E. Litz, 
Pres.; Alessandro Crisafulli, Sec. Active 24. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Active 19; Junior 1. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, La. Chapter Officers: Ralph E. White, Pres.; 
W. Darrell Overdyke, Sec. Active 24. 

Central College, Pella, lowa. Active 2. 

Central College, Fayette, Mo. Active 2. 

Central YMCA College, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Vergil C. Lohr, Pres.; Bertha 
Brommer, Sec. Active 19. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. Active 7. 

Charleston, College of, Charleston, S.C. Active 2. 

Chattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tenn. Chapter Officer: Irvine W. Grote, Pres. 
Active 9. 

Chicago, University of, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Alfred E. Emerson, Pres.; Hazel 
Kyrk, Sec. Active 215; Junior 1. 

Christian College, Columbia, Mo. Active 1. 

Cincinnati, University of, Cincinnati, Ohio. Chapter Officers: E. S. Smith, Pres.; Helen 
N. Smith, Sec. Active 148. 

Citadel, The, Charleston, S.C. Active 5. 

City College, The, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Samuel Middlebrook, Pres.; John 
S. Peck, Sec. Active 140. Commerce Center. Chapter Officers: Ralph J. Kamenoff, 
Pres.; Thomas G. lerardi, Sec. Active 49; Junior 1. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. Active 12. 

Clarkson School of Technology, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 2. 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Chapter Officers: Irving L. Churchill, Pres.; Elizabeth 
A. Windsor, Sec. Active 34. 

Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. Active 5. 

Colby College, Waterville, Maine. Active 9. 

Colby Junior College, New London, N. H. Active 1. 

Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charles R. Wilson, Pres.; Wendell 
H. Bash, Sec. Active 54; Junior 1. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. Active 4. 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. Active 9. 

Colorado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins, Colo. Chapter 
Officer: David W. Robertson, Pres. ) Active 18. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colo. Active 1. 

Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colo. Active 4. 

Colorado, University of, Boulder, Colo. Chapter Officers: Mary-Ethel Ball, Pres.; 
Dorothy R. Martin, Sec. Active 82. 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. F. Ritt, Pres.; Louis M. 
Hacker, Sec. Active 155. 

Concord College, Athens, W. Va. Chapter Officer: Milton S. Cushman, Pres. Active 5° 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Chapter Officers: Malcolm B. Jones, Pres.; 
E. Frances Botsford, Sec. Active 40. 

Connecticut, Junior College of, Bridgeport, Conn. Active 1. 

Connecticut, Teachers College of, New Britain, Conn. Active 4. 

Connecticut, University of, Storrs, Conn. Chapter Officers: Winthrop Tilley, Pres.; 
R. M. DeCoursey, Sec. Active 70. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. Active 2. 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Jess Wagus, Pres.; C. F. 
Littell, Sec. Activel29. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Chapter Officers: O. F. Curtis, Pres.; Katherine 
Reeves, Sec. Active 129; Junior 1. 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Active 2. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. Active 1. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. Chapter Officer: David F. Ash, Pres. Active 5: 
Junior 1. 


Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, S. Dak. Active 5. 

Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. Active 1. 

Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Conn. Active 1. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. Chapter Officers: R. C. Syvertsen, Pres.; Edwin M. 
Bailor, Sec. Active 78. 

Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. Active 3. 

Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio. Active 7. 

Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. Chapter Officers: Jeannette Graustein, Pres.; 
Jane L. Gardner, Sec. Active 73. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. Active 2. 

. Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Danner L. Mahood, Pres.; William 
N. Felt, Sec. Active 35. 

Denver, University of, Denver, Colo. Chapter Officers: Elwood Murray, Pres.; Elizabeth 
L. Fackt, Sec. Active 20. 

De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: William F. Clarke, Pres. Active 21. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Chapter Officers: Jervis M. Fulmer, Pres.; Lloyd 
Messersmith, Sec. Active 71. 

Detroit, University of, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officer: Peter S. Presta, Pres. Active 10. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Active 1. 

Dillard University, New Orleans, La. Active 1. 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Calif. Active 1. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. Chapter Officers: Jean P. LeCoq, Pres.; W. Ed- 
ward Alley, Sec. Active 25. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. Chapter Officers: W. R. Green, Pres.; Sherman P. 
Young, Sec. Active 21. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 3. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Active 9. 

Dubuque, University of, Dubuque, Iowa. Chapter Officers: William B. Zuker, Pres.; 
Dorothy M. Taylor, Sec. Active 18. 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Nebr. Active 1. 

Duke University, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: B. U. Ratchford, Pres.; Frances C. 
Brown, Sec. Active 126. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officer: C. E. Hilborn, Pres. Active 20. 


Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. Active 2. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. Chapter Officer: Werner Richter, Pres. Active 8. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Active 5. 

Emory University, Emory University, Ga. Chapter Officers: Daniel R. McMillan, Pres.; 
Ignatius W. Brock, Sec. Active 29. 

Emporia, College of, Emporia, Kans. Active 1. 

Erskine College, Due West, S.C. Active 

Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. Chapter Officers: Ernest VanKeuren, Pres.; Pearle 
Le Compte, Sec. Active 24. 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. Chapter Officers: E. L. Lively, Pres.; Ethel 
Ice, Sec. Active 7. 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 1. 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy of, Big Rapids, Mich. Active 4. 

Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. Chapter Officer: George E. Dodds, Sec. Active 6. 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Active 5. 
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Florida Normal and Industrial Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. Active 1. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Fla. Active 1. 

Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. Chapter Officers: R.S. Cotterill, Pres.; 
Grace Fox, Sec. Active 36. 

Florida, University of, Gainesville, Fla. Chapter Officers: Harwood B. Dolbeare, Pres.; 
H. S. Wolfe, Sec. Active 71. 

Fordham University, New York, N.Y. Bronx Division. Active 11. Manhattan Division. 
Chapter Officer: Maurice I. Hart, Pres. Active 16. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin, Ind. Chapter Officers: Pauline White, Pres.; 
Virfsel Roe, Sec. Active 16. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. Rue Murray, Pres.; 
S. L. Mohler, Sec. Active 24. 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Chapter Officers: John J. Harton, Pres.; Horace 
Schorling, Sec. Active 37. 

Furman University, Greenville, S. C. Chapter Officers: Olivia Futch, Pres.; John M. 
Snelling, Sec. Active 22. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. Active 2. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: J. Russell 
Robinson, Sec. Active 8. 

George Washington University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officers: L. J. Ragatz, Pres.; 
J. A. Tillema, Sec. Active 70. 

George Williams College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Active 12. 

Georgia State College, Industrial, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia College, North, Dahlonega, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Officers: Dice R. Anderson, Pres., 
William C. Bornmann, Sec. Active 34. 

Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. Active 8. 

Georgia State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Ga. Active 14. 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. Active 1. 

Georgia, University of, Athens, Ga. Chapter Officers: Edd W. Parks, Pres.; William O. 
Collins, Sec. Active 36. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. Chapter Officers: G. S. Warthen, Pres.; Lester O. 
Johnson, Sec. Active 22. 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officer: Annal. Miller, Pres. Active 39. 

Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. Active 5. 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, N.C. Active 2. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. Chapter Officer: Harold L. Clapp, Pres. Active 23. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. Active 9. 

Guilford College, Guilford College, N.C. Active 5. 


Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 9. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Walter N. Hess, Pres.; Lloyd 
Williams, Sec. Active 17. 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officers: Robert R. Martin, Pres.; Elbert 
G. Smith, Sec. Active 22. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. Active 4. 

Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. Active 1. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. Active 2. 

Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapters Officers: Cornelia Brossard, Pres.; 
Gertrude J. Bishop, Sec. Active 15. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: Talcott Parsons, Sec. Active 
124; Junior 1. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. Chapter Officer: Robert M. McDill, Pres. Active 5. 

Haverford{College, Haverford, Pa. Chapter Officers: D. P. Lockwood, Pres.; John G. 
Herndon, Sec. Active 27. 
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Hawaii, University of, Honolulu, T. H. Chapter Officers: Charles J. Engard, Pres.; 
Willard H. Eller, Sec. Active 28. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. Active 4. 

Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. Active 5. 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. Active 2. 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. S. Kenyon, Pres.; L. E. Cannon, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Theodore T. Odel, Pres. Active 34. 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Constant van de Wall, Pres. 
Active 7. 

Hellins College, Hollins, Va. Chapter Officer: E. Marion Smith, Pres. Active 8. 

Holy Cross, College of the, Worcester, Mass. Active 1. 

Hood College, Frederick, Md. Chapter Officers: Marguerite Treille, Pres.; Helen M. 
Thal, Sec. Active 41. 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. Active 5. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Rayford W. Logan, Pres. 
Active 26. 

Hunter College, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Elizabeth-Vera Stern, Pres.; Ray- 
mond Mandra, Sec. Active 174; Junior 1. 

Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. Active 4. 


Idaho, College of, Caldwell, Idaho. Active 1. 

Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho. Chapter Officers: Robert E. Hosack, Pres.; E. 
Mildred Burlingame, Sec. Active 31. Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. Chapter 
Officer: Esther Stalker, Sec. Active 19. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 2. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officers: Samuel I. Hayakawa, 
Pres.; Hugh J. McDonald, Sec. Active 37. 

Illinois Normal University, Southern, Carbondale, Ill. Chapter Officer: Susie E. Ogden, 
Sec. Active 73. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. Chapter Officers: F. Lincoln D. Holmes, 
Pres.; Elinor B. Flagg, Sec. Active 77. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Eastern, Charleston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Glenn H. 
Seymour, Pres.; William G. Wood, Sec. Active 21. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Northern, DeKalb, Ill. Chapter Officers: Charles E. 
Montgomery, Pres.; Mary J. Seed, Sec. Active 31. 

Illinois State Teachers College, Western, Macomb, Ill. Active 12. 

Illinois, University of, Urbana, Ill. Chapter Officers: Edwin H. Reeder, Pres.; Arthur W. 
Secord, Sec. Active 91; Junior 1. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Ill. Active 4. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: Bessie Noyes, Pres.; 
Raymond J. Reece, Sec. Active 48; Junior 2. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Chapter Officers: J. E. Moffat, Pres.; Frances H. 
Ellis, Sec. Active 188; Junior 11. ; 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. Active 4. 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. Chapter Officers: 
Richard G. Wendell, Pres.; Florence Fallgatter, Sec. Active 105; Junior 1. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. Chapter Officer: George C. Robinson, 
Pres. Active 6. 

Iowa, State University of, Iowa City, lowa. Chapter Officers: Henry A. Mattill, Pres.; 
Theodore L. Jahn, Sec. Active 99. 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Active 3. 


James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. Chapter Officers: LeRoy C. McNabb, Pres.i 
Gladys Galligar, Sec. Active 13. 

Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 1. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. Active 2. 
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John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. Active 4. 

John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Tex. Active 3. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Chapter Officer: Allen W. Freeman, Pres. 
Active 51. 

Judson College, Marion, Ala. Active 2. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. Active 2. 


Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 5. 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Manhattan, Kans. Chapter 
Officers: Robert W. Conover, Pres.; Anna T. Agan, Sec. Active 38. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays, Hays, Kans. Chapter Officers: Leonard W. Thompson, 
Pres.; Delpha F. Brock, Sec. Active 23. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. Chapter Officers: Ward H. Overholt, 
Pres.; Vida L. Askew, Sec. Active 56. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Chapter Officers: Ronald G. Smith, 
Pres.; Minerva Wootton, Sec. Active 29. 

Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kans. Chapter Officers: John Ise, Pres.; Edwin O. 
Stene, Sec. Active 70. 

Kansas City, Junior College of, Kansas City, Mo. Active 2. 

Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Mo. Chapter Officers: H. H. Waggoner, Pres.; 
Charles E. Fiddler, Sec. Active 19. 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. Active 1. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Chapter Officers: William G. Meinke, Pres.; James 
N. Holm, Sec. Active 50. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Eastern, Richmond, Ky. Active 9. 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Western, Bowling Green, Ky. Active 1. 

Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Ky. Chapter Officers: Howard W. Beers, Pres.; 
Clyde B. Crawley, Sec. Active 86. 


Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Philip W. Timberlake, Pres.; Paul M. 
Titus, Sec. Active 21. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Harold F. Archibald, Pres.; Denzil 
Bagster-Collins, Sec. Active 16. 

Kilgore College, Kilgore, Tex. Active 1. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo. Active 1. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. Chapter Officer: Alfred W. Newcombe, Sec. Active 17. 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. Chapter Officers: W. B. Plank, Pres.; Harold W. Streeter, 
Sec. Active 39. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Jessie L. Cook, Pres.; Kathryn S. 
Bennett, Sec. Active 13. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. Chapter Officer: R. B. Williams, Sec. Active 17. 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 2. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Chapter Officers: Dorothy Waples, Pres.; Anne P. 
Jones, Sec. Active 38. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. Active 1. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. Chapter Officer: James L. Clifford, Sec. Active 29. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N.C. Active 5. 

Lewiston State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho. Active 12. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S.C. Active 6. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. Active 2. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. Chapter Officers: Thomas H. Miles, Pres.; U.S. 
Maxwell, Sec. Active 37. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. Active 6. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oreg. Chapter Officers: J. Hybert Pollard, Pres.; William 
C. Smith, Sec. Active 13. 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

Louisiana Institute, Southwestern, Lafayette, La. Chapter Officers: A. P. Elliott, Pres.; 
Sudie Carroll, Sec. Active 30. 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. Active 2. 

Louisiana, Northwestern State College of, Natchitoches, La. Chapter Officers: Clarence 
E. Dugdale, Pres.; Ottis C. Skipper, Sec. Active 27. 

Louisiana State University, University, La. Chapter Officers: Chalmer J. Roy, Pres.; 
Thomas A. Kirby, Sec. Active 118; Junior 3. John McNeese Junior College, Lake 
Charles, La. Active 4. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. Chapter Officers: John J. Cronin, Pres.; Robert 
A. Warner, Sec. Active 26. 

Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. Chapter Officer: Paul Kiniery, Pres. Active 15. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Active 1. 

Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. Active 4. 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 1. 


McGill University, Montreal, Que. Active 5. 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Ill. Active 16. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Chapter Officer: Mary C. Owen, Pres. Active 8. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Raus M. Hanson, Pres.; Helen 
M. Frank, Sec. Active 26. 

Maine, University of, Orono, Maine. Chapter Officers: Clarence E. Bennett, Pres.; 
Leslie F. Smith, Sec. Active 26. 

Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. Active 2. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Robert 
B. Morrissey, Pres.; Julio A. Mira, Sec. Active 9. 

Manitoba, University of, Winnipeg, Man. Active 1. 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. Active 5. 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Calif. Active 1. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 10. 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, N.C. Active 2. 

Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. Chapter Officers: John F. Bartlett, Pres.; Robert L. 
Britton, Sec. Active 27. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Active 5. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Active 2. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. Active 2. 

Maryland College, Western, Westminster, Md. Chapter Officers: C. L. Bennighof, Pres.; 
William R. Ridington, Sec. Active 11. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Salisbury, Md. Active 1. 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Md. Active 3. 

Maryland, University of, College Park, Md. Chapter Officers: A. E. Zucker, Pres.; Car! 
W. Hintz, Sec. Active 108; Junior 1. 

Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. Active 7. 

Mason City Junior College, Mason City, Iowa. Active 1. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Chapter Officer: Philip 
Franklin, Sec. Active 64. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Active 12. 

Memphis State College, Memphis, Tenn. Chapter Officers: O. R. Hughes, Pres.; Howard 
J. Steere, Sec. Active 10. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Active 2. 

Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 4. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officer: F. B. Joyner, Sec. Active 16. 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Fla. Chapter Officers: H. Franklin Williams, Pres.; 
Melanie R. Rosborough, Sec. Active 39. 

Michigan College of Education, Central, Mount Pleasant, Mich. Active 2. 

Michigan College of Education, Western, Kalamazoo, Mich. Active 8. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. Active 2. 

Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lansing, Mich. Chapter 
Officers: Stanard G. Bergquist, Pres.; Laura Heminger, Sec. Active 139. 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. Chapter Officers: P. E. Hubbell, Pres.; 
R. H. Super, Sec. Active 32. 
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Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor, Mich. Chapter Officers: Leon H. Strong, Pres.; 
Dwight C. Long, Sec. Active 205; Junior 2. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Active 5. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. Chapter Officers: Mary C. Burch, Pres.; Richard Wistar, 
Sec. Active 47. 

Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. Active 1. 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 3. 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Active 1. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minn. Active 6. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. Chapter Officers: Eric V. Sandin, 
Pres.; Gladys Barber, Sec. Active 30. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. Chapter Officer: W. P. Cushman, 
Pres. Active 10. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. Active 4. 

Minnesota State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. Active 3. 

Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis, Minn. Chapter Officers: Roland S. Vaile, Pres.; 
William Randel, Sec. Active 269; Junior 4. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Miss. Active 2. 

Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. Active 12. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Miss. Active 12. 

Mississippi, University of, University, Miss. Active 9. 

Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. Active 6. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Central, Warrensburg, Mo. Active 5. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northeast, Kirksville, Mo. Active 8. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Northwest, Maryville, Mo. Chapter Officers: Anna M. 
Painter, Pres.; Inez Lewis, Sec. Active 48. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southeast, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Chapter Officers: 
H. C. Magill, Pres.; Helen Bedford, Sec. Active 26. 

Missouri State Teachers College, Southwest, Springfield, Mo. Chapter Officers: James 
W. Shannon, Pres.; V. Florence Compton, Sec. Active 32. 

Missouri, University of, Columbia, Mo. Chapter Officers: William E. Drake, Pres.; 
Lloyd E. Thomas, Sec. Active 122. 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. Active 4. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill. Chapter Officers: Lynn W. Turner, Pres.; Jean 
Liedman, Sec. Active 28. 

Montana College, Northern, Havre, Mont. Active 2. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte, Mont. Active 3. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. Chapter Officer: Oden E. Sheppard, 
Active 5. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon, Mont. Active 2. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. Chapter Officers: Philip Wright, 
Donald M. Hetler, Sec. Active 52. 

Monticello College, Godfrey, Ill. Active 1. 

Montreal University, Montreal, Que. Active 1. 

Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. Active 7. 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Chapter Officers: T. C. Stephens, Pres.; 
Fischer, Sec. Active 10. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Jytte Muus, 
Edith A. Runge, Sec. Active 86. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. Active 1. 

Mount Saint Mary College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

Mount St. Vincent, College of, New York, N. Y. Active 2. 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Arthur F. Engelbert, Pres.; W. 
Frederic Miller, Sec. Active 19. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. Chapter Officers: I. M. Wright, Pres.; P. A. Barba, 
Sec. Active 8. 

Multnomah College, Portland, Oreg. Active 11. 
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Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. Active 1. 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. Active 3. 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Thearle A. Barnhart, Pres.; 
Anna J. Closser, Sec. Active 8. 


National College of Education, Evanston, Ill. Active 1. 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Ky. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Gavin Doughty, 
Pres.; Blanche Skinner, Sec. Active 17. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebr. Active 1. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. Chapter Officers: Samuel B. Shively, 
Pres.; Jessie W. Boyce, Sec. Active 23. 

Nebraska University of, Lincoln, Nebr. Chapter Officers: James L. Sellers, Pres.; C. A. 
Forbes, Sec. Active 115. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebr. Active 2. 

Nevada, University of, Reno, Nev. Chapter Officers: Philip A. Lehenbauer, Pres.; Robert 
A. Hume, Sec. Active 41. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Chapter Officers: Francis Findlay, 
Pres.; Edith Vogl, Sec. Active 32; Junior 3. 

New Hampshire, University of, Durham, N. H. Chapter Officers: T. G. Phillips, Pres.; 
Lawrence W. Slanetz, Sec. Active 84. 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Active 1. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, N. J. Active 3. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. Chapter Officers: Elwyn C. Gage, 
Pres.; Francis R. Geigle, Sec. Active 12. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. Chapter Officers: J. S. French, Pres; 
Marion E. Shea, Sec. Active 10. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, N. J. Active 2. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. Chapter 
Officers: W. Earl Beem, Pres.; Jessie Miller, Sec. Active 47. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: F. W. Emer- 
son, Pres.; Marjorie E. Large, Sec. Active 8. 

New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro, N. Mex. Active 1. 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, N. Mex. Active 1. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Chapter Officers: George M. Peterson, 
Pres.; William J. Parish, Sec. Active 54. 

New Rochelle, College of, New Rochelle, N. Y. Active 4. 

New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New York, N. Y. Chapter 
Officers: Charles Haig, Pres.; Arnold H. Schein, Sec. Active 31; Junior 1. 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Watt Stewart, 
Pres.; Margaret Hayes, Sec. Active 73. 

New York State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. Active 3. 

New York State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Active 7. 

New York State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. Active 1. 

New York State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. Active 2. 

New York State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. Active 3. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charles Dwyer, Pres.; George 
B. Vetter, Sec. Active 111; Junior 2. 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, N. J. Active 7. 

Newark, University of, Newark, N. J. Active 7. 

Newberry College, Newberry, S.C. Active 3. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. Chapter Officers: Forrest O. Wig- 
gins, Pres.; W. Edward Farrison, Sec. Active 10. 
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North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, N. C. Chapter 
Officers: James W. Patton, Pres.; Selz C. Mayo, Sec. Active 18. 

North Carolina, East Carolina Teachers College of, Greenville, N. C. Chapter Officers: 
Bartholomew B. Brandt, Pres.; Beecher Flanagan, Sec. Active 18. 

North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, N. C. Chapter Officer: Henry M. Burlage, 
Pres. Active 23. 

North Carolina, The Woman's College of the University of, Greensboro, N. C. Chapter 
Officer: Herbert Kimmel, Sec. Active 37. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak. Active 7. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak. Active 1. 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks, N. Dak. Chapter Officers: John L. Hundley, 
Pres.; Wilson M. Laird, Sec. Active 43. 

Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. Active 2. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Chapter Officers: Eldridge T. McSwain, Pres.; 
Harold C. Havighurst, Sec. Active 212; Junior 3. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. Active 9. 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. Active 5. 

Notre Dame, University of, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 16. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Robert S. McEwen, Pres.; Warren 
Taylor, Sec. Active 71. 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: Kurt Baer, Pres.; Margery 
Freeman, Sec. Active 15. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Louis E. Raths, Pres.; Frederic 
Heimberger, Sec. Active 174. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Horace T. Houf, Pres.; Henry J. Jed- 
deloh, Sec. Active 98. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Rexford Keller, Pres.; 
William F. Hahnert, Sec. Active 58. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. Chapter Officer: James 
H. Zant, Pres. Active 25. . 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Active 4. 

Oklahoma, Central State College of, Edmund, Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma, East Central State College of, Ada, Okla. Active 1. 

Oklahoma, Northwestern State College of, Alva, Okla. Chapter Officer: T. C. Carter, 
Pres. Active 7. 

Oklahoma, Southeastern State College of, Durant, Okla. Active 2. 

Oklahoma, University of, Norman, Okla. Chapter Officers: L. B. Hoisington, Pres.; 
Henry L. Kamphoefner, Sec. Active 120. 

Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. Active 1. 

Omaha, University of, Omaha, Nebr. Chapter Officers: John W. Kurtz, Pres.; Elizabeth 
E. Kaho, Sec. Active 32; Junior 2. 

Ontario, University of Western, London, Ont. Active 1. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oreg. Active 2. 

Oregon College of Education, Eastern, LaGrande, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Ralph E. 
Badgley, Pres.; Joseph Gaiser, Sec. Active 11. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Milton N. Nelson, Pres.; 
Henrietta Morris, Sec. Active 55. 

Oregon, University of, Eugene, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Carl Kossack, Pres.; Samuel H. 
Jameson, Sec. Active 134. 

Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, College of, Los Angeles, Calif. Active 1. 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Active 3. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Active 1. 

Our-Lady-of-the-Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 
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Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash. Active 2. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oreg. Active 2. 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

Park College, Parkville, Mo. Active 4. 

Parsons College, Fairfield, lowa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: Edward W. Mont- 
gomery, Pres.; Ruth E. Staples, Sec. Active 21. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. Chapter Officers: Bruce V. Moore, Pres.; 
John T. Baker, Sec. Active 235. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Bloomsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, California, Pa. Chapter Officer: George S. Hart, 
Sec. Active 9. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Clarion, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Edinboro, Pa. Active 2. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Indiana, Pa. Chapter Officers: Edward W. 
Bieghler, Pres.; Rhodes R. Stabley, Sec. Active 12. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Kutztown, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Lock Haven, Pa. Chapter Officers: Charles 
Coxe, Pres.; Margaret E. Waldron, Sec. Active 11. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Millersville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Lee E. Boyer, 
Pres.; Harold M. Bailey, Sec. Active 16. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Slippery Rock, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, Stroudsburg, Pa. Active 1. 

Pennsylvania, State Teachers College of, West Chester, Pa. Chapter Officers: Robert B. 
Gordon, Pres.; Helen A. Russell, Sec. Active 22. 

Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: E. D. Grizzell, Pres.; 
Adolf D. Klarmann, Sec. Active 159; Junior 1. 

Pennsylvania, Women’s Medical College of, Philadelphia, Pa. Active 4. 

Phillips University, Enid, Okla. Active 2. 

Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. Active 4. 

Pittsburgh, University of, Pittsburgh, Pa. Chapter Officers: George Gould, Pres.; Charles 
Arnold, Sec. Active 113; Junior 1. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. Chapter Officers: Chester G. Jaeger, Pres.; Harold 
H. Davis, Sec. Active 14. 

Prairie View State College, Prairie View, Tex. Active 1. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Chapter Officers: Roy D. Welch, Pres.; Jeremiah S. 
Finch, Sec. Active 113. 

Principia, The, Elsah, Ill. Chapter Officers: W. J. Hooper, Pres.; Edward A. DeWindt, 
Sec. Active 11. 

Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras, P.R. Active 20. 

Puget Sound, College of, Tacoma, Wash. Active 2. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Chapter Officers: Stanley E. Hartsell, Pres.; M. 
Wiles Keller, Sec. Active 154. 


Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Charles F. Gosnell, Pres.; T. Free 
man Cope, Sec. Active 37. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. Chapter Officers: Laura A. Tillett, Pres.; Mary L. 
Taylor, Sec. Active 15. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. Active I. 


Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va. Active 1. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. Active 3. 

Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. Chapter Officers: S. Guy Jones, Pres.; Bess P. 
Adams, Sec. Active 37. 

Reed College, Portland, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Reginald F. Arragon, Pres.; Ruth G. 
Collier, Sec. Active 21. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Active 4. 
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Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. Chapter Officers: J. W. Ince, Pres.; George 
E. Brooks, Sec. Active 32. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. Chapter Officers: H. E. Bray, Pres.; Frank A. Pattie, Sec. 
Active 27. 

Richmond, University of, Richmond, Va. Active 3. 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Chapter Officers: George J. Dudycha, Pres.; Daniel F. 
Coogan, Jr., Sec. Active 8. 

Riverside Junior College, Riverside, Calif. Active 2. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. Active 1. 

Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey. Active 3. 

Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Glyndon VanDeusen, 
Pres.; L. Alfreda Hill, Sec. Active 55. 

Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Chapter Officer: Lillian Watkins, Pres. Active 23. 

Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Chapter Officers: Edward F. Jones, Pres.; Bernice 
Shor, Sec. Active 17. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Active 4. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. Chapter Officers: George E. Hansche, 
Pres.; John A. Straw, Sec. Active 21. 

Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Margaret M. Wood, Pres.; Ruth Z. 
Temple, Sec. Active 49. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Chapter Officers: Alan Boyden, Pres.; Sidney 
Sanderson, Sec. Active 47; Junior 1. 


St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C. Active 1. 

St. Benedict, College of, St. Joseph, Minn. Active 1. 

St. Elizabeth, College of, Convent Station, N. J. Active 1. 

St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. Actiye 1. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. Active 4. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 8. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. Active 1. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. Active 1. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. Chapter Officers: Frank D. Curtin, Pres.; Wilbur 
C. Getz, See. Active 25. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Active 24. 

St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Calif. Active 1. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. Active 1. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Active 3. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. Active 2. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. Active 2. 

St. Teresa, College of, Winona, Minn. Active 1. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N.C. Active 6. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. Active 7. 

San Bernardino Valley Junior College, San Bernardino, Calif. Chapter Officers: J. A. 
Williams, Pres.; Grace Baumgartner, Sec. Active 7. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Chapter Officers: Walter T. Phillips, Pres.; 
Christine Springston, Sec. Active 34. 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Chapter Officers: S. Ruth Witt- 
Diamont, Pres.; Ruth Fleming, Sec. Active 23. 

San Francisco, University of, San Francisco, Calif. Active 1. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. Chapter Officers: Raymond M. Mosher, Pres.; 
Gertrude Witherspoon, Sec. Active 34. 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Clara, University of, Santa Clara, Calif. Active 1. 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif. Active 1. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. Active 2. 

Scranton, University of, Scranton, Pa. Active 2. 
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Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. Active 5. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. Active 4. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Active 11. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: I. O. Ash, Pres.; Ruth 
Scarborough, Sec. Active 15. 

Shorter College, Rome, Ga. Active 4. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Ill. Chapter Officer: Justin L. Glathart, Pres. Active 4. 

Simmons College, Boston, Mass. Active 26. 

Simpson College, Indianola, lowa. Active 2. 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Chapter Officers: K. C. Hyde, Pres.; E. 
Beverly Field, Sec. Active 40. 

Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Chapter Officers: Virginia Corwin, Pres.; 
Arthur T. Jones, Sec. Active 90. 

South, University of the, Sewanee, Tenn. Active 3. 

South Carolina, Medical College of the State of, Charleston,S. C. Active 6. 

South Carolina, University of, Columbia, S.C. Active 19. 

South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak. Active 
3. 

South Dakota, Northern State Teachers College of, Aberdeen, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: 
M. F. Tostlebe, Pres.; R.G. Dahl, Sec. Active 20; Junior 1, 

South Dakota, University of, Vermillion,S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Helen Cooledge, Pres.; 
Wilber M. Stilwell, Sec. Active 17. 

Southern California, University of, Los Angeles, Calif. Chapter Officers: John F. Dodge, 
Pres.; Robert M. Fox, Sec. Active 65. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. Chapter Officers: Walter T. Watson, Pres.; 
James L. Glanville, Sec. Active 41. 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Scotlandville, La. Active 1. 

Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn. Active 5. 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. Active 3. 

Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, Okla. Active 1. 

Southwestern Medical Foundation, Dallas, Tex. Active 7. 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex. Active 1. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. Active 1. 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. Active 9. 

Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. Chapter Officers: Calvin Stone, Pres.; 
Charles N. Reynolds, Sec. Active 95. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. Active 1. 

Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. Active 11. 

Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officers: L. Simington Curtis, Pres.; 
Clayda J. Williams, Sec. Active 15. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Tex. Actiye 3. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. Active 7. 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. Chapter Officers: Ethel H. Brewster, Pres.; 
Walter J. Scott, Sec. Active 60. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Active 17. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter Officer: Nelson M. Blake, Sec. Active 
185; Junior 1. 


Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. Active 3. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. Active 1. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Chapter Officers: William Rogers, Jr., Pres.; 
Elisabeth Schneider, Sec. Active 106. 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State College, Nashville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee State College, East, Johnson City, Tenn. Active 3. 

Tennessee State College, Middle, Murfreesboro, Tenn. Active 10. 
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Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tenn, 
Lee Greene, Sec. Active 52. 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, Tex. Chapter Officers: 
John Q. Hays, Pres.; Curtis J. Hesse, Sec. Active 79. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Tex. Active 13. 

Texas College of Mines and Metallurgy, El Paso, Tex. Active 2. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. Chapter Officers: Iva Chapman, Pres.; 
Eleanor O. Barnes, Sec. Active 40. 

Texas State Teachers College, East, Commerce, Tex. Active 15. 

Texas State Teachers College, North, Denton, Tex. Active 10. 

Texas State Teachers College, Southwest, San Marcos, Tex. Chapter Officers: John O. 
Gragg, Pres.; Claude Elliott, Sec. Active 32. 

Texas State Teachers College, West, Canyon, Tex. Active 2. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Tex. Chapter Officer: R. A. Mills, Pres. Active 
13. 

Texas, University of, Austin, Tex. Chapter Officers: Carl M. Rosenquist, Pres.; Hilda 
F. Rosene, Sec. Active 207. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Active 3. 

Toledo, University of, Toledo, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Jesse R. Long, Pres.; Emil Lucki, 
Sec. Active 46. 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. Active 9. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. Chapter Officers: E. L. Troxell, Pres.; Alfred EK. 
Mitchell, Sec. Active 33. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. Active 1. 

Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Chapter Officers: Frederic N. Weaver, Pres.; Herman R. 
Sweet, Sec. Active 69. 

Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. Chapter Officers: Harley N. Gould, 
Pres.; M. Gweneth Humphreys, Sec. Active 75. 

Tulsa, University of, Tulsa, Okla. Chapter Officers: Albert N. Murray, Pres.; Nels 
Bailkey, Sec. Active 24. 

Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn. Active 2. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Active 3. 


Chapter Officers: Eugene A. Waters, Pres.; 


Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Frederic C. Schmidt, Pres.; Helmer 
L. Webb, Sec. Active 42. 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn. Active 1. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Active 17. 

Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. Active 2. 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. Chapter Officers: Harvey L. Carter, Pres.; Franklin I. 
Sheeder, Sec. Active 20. 

Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. Chapter Officers: C. L. Anderson, Pres.; 
T. M. Burton, Sec. Active 57. 

Utah, University of, Salt Lake City, Utah. Chapter Officers: Orin Tugman, Pres.; Alice 

0. Bronson, Sec. Active 04. 


Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. Active 1, 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. Chapter Officer: Edgar H. Duncan, See. Active 
16. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Chapter Officers: J. R. Miller, Pres.; Edith S. 
Woodruff, Sec. Active 85. 

Vermont, University of, Burlington, Vt. Chapter Officers: John T. Metcalf, Pres.; E. J. 
Dole, Sec. Active 57. 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Chapter Officers: Gilbert Macbeth, Pres.; William 
C. A. Henry, Sec. Active 12. 

Virginia, Medical College of, Richmoud, Va. Chapter Officers: H. L. Osterud, Pres.; 

R. F. McCrackan, Sec. Active 23. 
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Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. Active 4. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Benjamin O. Miller, 
Pres.; M. Buford Blair, Sec. Active 12. Radford College, Radford, Va. Active 1. 
Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. Chapter Officers: Preston C. Johnson, 
Pres.; T. Nelson Baker, Jr., Sec. Active 29; Junior 6. 

Virginia State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. Chapter Officers: Francis B. Simkins, 
Pres.; Mary P. Nichols, Sec. Active 35. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. Active 4. 

Virginia, University of, University, Va. Chapter Officers: James Hart, Pres.; E. R. 
Slaughter, Sec. Active 57. Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Va. Chapter 
Officers: John P. Kirby, Pres.; William A. Castle, Sec. Active 56. 


Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. Active 7. 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, N. Y. Active 1. 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. Active 4. 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. Active 1. 

Washburn University, Topeka, Kans. Chapter Officer: Ira Pratt, Pres. Active 7. 

Washington College, Chestertown, Md. Active 10. 

Washington College of Education, Central, Ellensburg, Wash. Chapter Officer: Dorothy 
Dean, Sec. Active 55. 

Washington College of Education, Eastern, Cheney, Wash. Active 9. Chapter Officers: 
Edgar I. Stewart, Pres.; Flora Davidson, Sec. 

Washington College of Education, Western, Bellingham, Wash. Chapter Officers: Nora 
B. Cummins, Pres.; Arthur C. Hicks, Sec. Active 21. 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. Chapter Officers: M. C. Walters- 
dorf, Pres.; Roy W. Nyswaner, Sec. Active 16. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. Chapter Officer: G. D. Hancock, Sec. 
Active 11. 

Washington, State College of, Pullman, Wash. Chapter Officers: Lewis Buchanan, Pres.. 
Lucile Dauner, Sec. Active 57. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Chapter Officer: William W. Burke, Sec. Active 
58. 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Wash. Chapter Officers: Arthur W. Martin, Jr., 
Pres.; Edna G. Benson, Sec. Active 125. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Chapter Officers: Woodburn O. Ross, Pres.; Clara 
Champion, Sec. Active 103; Junior 1. 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah. Active 1. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. Chapter Officers: Helen Law, Pres.; E. Faye 
Wilson, Sec. Active 61; Junior 1. 

Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Chapter Officers: Eleanor Luse, Pres.; Melvin LeMon, 
Sec. Active 20. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Ky. Active 1. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. Active 10. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Chapter Officers: H. B. Goodrich, Pres.; 
T. H. Banks, Sec. Active 44. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W. Va. Active 5. 

West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. Chapter Officers: William J. L. Wallace, 
Pres.; Grace I. Woodson, Sec. Active 19. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. Chapter Officers: J. G. Leach, Pres.; 
Evan O. Roberts, Sec. Active 50. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, W. Va. Chapter Officers: Ralph C. Brown, 
Pres.; Marie Boette, Sec. Active 17. 

Western College, Oxford, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Isabel St. J. Bliss, Pres.; Lucy J. 
Watt, Sec. Active 23. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Chapter Officers: J. E. Cutler, Pres.; 
Katherine H. Porter, Sec. Active 68; Junior 1. 

Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. Active 2. 
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Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
Pres.; Russell N. Cansler, Sec. Active 35. 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah. Active 1. 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Active 1. 

Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. Chapter Officers: H. C. Jennings, Pres.; Holcombe M. 
Austin, Sec. Active 42. 

Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. Active 1. 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Chapter Officers: Irwin D. Stewart, Pres.; 
Walter L. Riley, Sec. Active 14. 

Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. Active 1. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. Chapter Officer: B. C. Neustel, Pres. Active 9. 

Wichita, The Municipal University of, Wichita, Kans. Chapter Officers: T. Reese 
Marsh, Pres.; Cecil B. Read, Sec. Active 35; Junior 1. 

Willamette University, Salem, Oreg. Chapter Officers: Marion Morange, Pres.; Roy M. 
Lockenour, Sec. Active 32. 

William and Mary, College of, Williamsburg, Va. Chapter Officers: Francis S. Haserot, 
Pres.; Harold R. Phalen, Sec. Active 69. Norfolk Division. Chapter Officers: R. C. 
McClelland, Pres.; Mary-Mac Wells, Sec. Active 18. 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. Chapter Officers: Hallett D. Smith, Pres.; E. C. 
Cole, Sec. Active 43. 

Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary and Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. Active 1. 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. Active 14. 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C. Chapter Officer: Henry W. Olson, Pres. 
Active 4. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. Chapter Officers: Elwood I. Terry, Pres.; Ermine 
Wilfong, Sec. Active 28. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. Chapter Officers: E. C. Knowlton, 
Pres.; Oren E. Frazee, Sec. Active 20. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Superior, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. Active 1. 

Wisconsin, University of, Madison, Wis. Chapter Officers: W. H. Kiekhofer, Pres.; 
Ruth Glassow, Sec. Active 181. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Active 4. 

Wooster, College of, Wooster, Ohio. Chapter Officers: Richard C. Hildner, Pres.; J. A. 
Hutchison, Sec. Active 18. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. Chapter Officer: R. K. Morley, Sec. 
Active 7. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie, Wyo. Chapter Officers: Walter C. Reusser, Pres.; 
Sherman S. Wheeler, Sec. Active 55; Junior 1. 


Chapter Officers: Donald C. Matthews, 


Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 
Kunkel, Sec. Active 14. 


Chapter Officers: Stephen P. Ryan, Pres.; Paul A. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Jones, Sec. Active 94. 


Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. Chapter Officers: Edward Sayler, Pres.; Richard de 
Laubenfels, Sec. Active 17. 


Chapter Officers: Samuel F. Bemis, Pres.; Ralph C. 
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Members Deceased 


Reported During 1944 


Adams, John Mead (Physics) University of California 
(Los Angeles) 
Allen, Eric W. (Journalism) University of Oregon 
Andrews, Franklyn L. (English) Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 
Baker, Courtland D. (English) George Washington Uni- 
versity 
Balliet, T. M. (Education) New York University 
*Barrett, D. C. (Economics) Haverford College 
Berry, Edward F. (Civil Engineering) Syracuse University 
Beuschlein, W. L. (Chemical Engineering) University of Washington 
Bizzell, William B. (Sociology) University of Oklahoma 
Boeshore, Irwin (Botany) University of Pennsylvania 
Boot, E. Raymond (History) United States Nawal Acad- 
emy 
‘Caldwell, Verne V. (Psychology) Portland, Oregon 
Calhoun, George M. (Greek) University of California 
Carpenter, Aileen (Physical Education) University of Texas 
*Cattell, J. McKeen (Psychology) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Chenoweth, Curtis W. (Philosophy) University of Idaho 
Coombs, Helen C. (Physiology) Brooklyn College 
Cooper, F. L. (Physics) Yale University 
Curtis, Eugene N. (History) Goucher College 
Davison, William J. (Physical Education) Syracuse University 
Deane, John Pitt (Biblical Literature) Beloit College 
Deane, Sidney N. (Greek) Smith College 
Dixon, Elizabeth S. (Social Work) University of Chicago 
*Dixon, F. H. (Economics) Princeton University 
Doster, J. J. (Education) University of Alabama 
Erb, Donald M. (President) University of Oregon 
Fedler, Clara (Physical Education) Indiana University 
Foster, Henry A. (History) Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College 
Garrett, James L. (Accounting) Baylor University 
*Gibbs, L. R. (English) Antioch College 
Goodwin, C. L. (History) Mills College 
Graham, Frank V. (Science) Ball State Teachers College 
Graham, Walter (English) University of Illinois 
Guillet, George L. (Mechanical Engineer- Pennsylvania State College 
ing) 
Hack, Roy K. (Classics) University of Cincinnati 
Hagboldt, Peter (German) Chicago, Illinois 


tHale, Charles B. 
§t*Hancock, Harris 
Hansen, Allen O. 


Harper, Samuel N. 


*Hartman, L. W. 
Hastings, George E. 
Hayes, E. C. 
Heine, Aida A. 

tt*Henderson, Yandell 
Hicks, Hervey C. 


Hill, Grace A. 
Hinrichs, F. W., Jr. 


Hopkins, James B. 
*Howes, George E. 
Hull, Justus M. 


Hunt, Henry L. 
Imboden, Erma F. 


Jones, J. S. William 
Koch, F. H. 


Koerber, George A. 
Laas, Ilse P. 
Lahser, Conrad 
Lavery, Thomas C. 
Link, Adeline DeS. 
Lipman, Charles B. 
McCollester, Lee S. 
*McElfresh, W. E. 
*Macfarlane, J. M. 
MacLennan, Ronald F. 
Marvin, W. T. 
*Mathews, E. B. 
Mattson, Marion L. 
Maxson, R. N. 
Michael, Eugene B. 
Middleton, Arthur R. 
*Miller, B. L. 
Miller, Emerson W. 
Muttkowski, R. An. 
thony 
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(English) 
(Mathematics) 
(History) 


(Russian Language and 
Institutions) 

(President) 

(English) 

(Physical Education) 

(Geology) 

(Physiology) 

(Mathematics) 


(French) 
(Mechanics) 


(Modern Languages) 
(Ancient Languages) 
(History) 


(Accounting) 
(Education) 


(Mathematics) 
(Dramatic Literature) 


(Electrical Engineering) 
(Spanish) 

(German) 

(Law) 

(Chemistry) 
(Agriculture) 
(Biblical Literature) 
(Physics) 

(Botany) 

(Zoology) 
(Philosophy) 
(Mineralogy) 
(Home Economics) 
(Chemistry) 
(Education) 
(Chemistry) 
(Geology) 

(Oratory) 

(Zoology) 
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University of Maryland 

University of Cincinnati 

The City College (New 
York) 

University of Chicago 


University of Nevada 

University of Arkansas 

Indiana University 

Smith College 

Yale University 

Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Wayne University 

California Institute of 
Technology 

Lafayette College 

Williams College 

Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College (Millersville) 

St. Louis University 

Illinois State Normal Uni 
versity 

Washington College 

University of North Caro- 
lina 

University of Delaware 

State University of lowa 

Greensboro College 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Chicago 

University of California 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

University of Pennsylvania 

Oberlin College 

Rutgers University 

Johns Hopkins University 

Purdue University 

University of Kentucky 

Ursinus College 

Purdue University 

Lehigh University 

College of Wooster 

University of Detroit 
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Netterville, Dora G. (English) Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College 

*Nichols, E. L.. (Physics) Cornell University 

*Ogden, Phillip (Romance Languages) — University of Cincinnati 

*Olmstead, E. W. (Romance Languages) University of Minnesota 
Ostrolenk, Bernhard (Economics) The City College (New 

vork) 
Palmer, George M. (English) Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity 
Panaroni, Alfred G. (Romance Languages) The City College (New 
York) 
Park, C. F. (Mechanical Engineer- Massachusetts Institute ot 
ing) Technology 
Park, Robert E. (Sociology) University of Chicago 
Parsons, E. S. (President) Marietta College 
Perrin, F. A. C. (Psychology) University of Texas 
Perring, R. H. (German) Grinnell College 
Pfeiffer, George A. (Mathematics) Columbia University 
*Prescott, H. W. (Philosophy) University of Chicago 
Purdom, Lisabeth (Music Education) Virginia State Teachers 
College (Farmville) 
Raiford, L. Charles (Chemistry) State University of Iowa 
Rhoads, McHenry (Education) University of Kentucky 
t*Rietz, H. L. (Mathematics) State University of Iowa 
Roberts, Penfield (English) Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
Rose, John L. (Physics) New York University 
Sasse, Hannah (German) Vassar College 
Saunders, Catherine (Latin) Vassar College 
Schacterle, George K. (Chemistry) Temple University 
Shippee, Lester B. (History) University of Minnesota 
Sigerfoos, C. P. (Zoology) University of Minnesota 
Simpson, Georgiana (German) Howard University 
Sluss, A. H. (Mechanical Engineer- University of Kansas 
ing) 
Spencer, Hazelton (English) Johns Hopkins University 
Steiner, Arpad (German) Hunter College 

*Stewart, Colin C. (Physiology) Dartmouth College 
Stewart, Frederick (Mechanical Engineer- Pennsylvania State College 

ing) 

*Stewart, O. M. (Physics) University of Missouri 
Strausbaugh, J. A. (Romance Languages) Emory University 
Tanquary, Maurice C. (Entomology) University of Minnesota 
Taylor, Ivon R. (Physiology) Brown University 
Thannhauser, Heinz (Fine Arts) Tulane University 
Thomas, May (German) Ohio State University 


Tieje, A. J. 


Tonks, Helen L. 
True, Wallace M. 


Von Tungeln, George H. 


*Walker, E. D. 
Waterman, Julian S. 

*Wells, H. G. 

*West, A. F. 

*White, H. S. 


Whitehead, Lindsey W. 
Whitmore, Brewer G. 


*Wilson, A. M. 
*Woodburn, J. A. 


* Charter Member. 


MEMBERSHIP 


(Geology) 


(Education) 
(History) 


(Sociology) 

(Civil Engineering) 
(Law) 

(Medicine) 

(Latin) 
(Mathematics) 
(Civil Engineering) 
(Government) 


(Electrical Engineering) 


(History) 


¢~ Former member of the Council. 
t Former Vice-President of the Association. 
§ Former Treasurer of the Association. 
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University of Southern 
California 

Hunter College 

Florida State College for 
Women 

Towa State College 

Pennsylvania State College 

University of Arkansas 

University of Chicago 

Princeton University 

Vassar College 

Pennsylvania State College 

Smith College 

University of Cincinnati 

Indiana University 


=I 
= 
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Record of Membership for 1944 


Resignations and Suspensions 
Memberships lapsed 


Reinstatements 
Elections: 


Total January 1, 1945 


Members in 641 Institutions: 
Active 


Other Active Members 
Other Junior Members 
Associate Members 
Honorary Members 


Total January 1, 1945 


Besides Active and Junior Members connected with accredited colleges and uni- 
versities, this statement includes: (1) Other Active Members: those connected 
with the research foundations or engaged in occupations closely related to teaching 
or investigation, those whose teaching or research is temporarily interrupted or who 
are at institutions not on the accredited list, also any whose addresses are unknown; 
(2) Other Junior Members; (3) Associate Members: members who ceasing to 
be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their work has become pri- 
marily administrative are transferred with the approval of the Council to Associate 
membership; (4) Honorary Members: this membership was discontinued in 


1933. 


124 
1,309 
14,706 
1,915 
+2,204 
15,859 
105 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership Records 


The annual letter of inquiry regarding possible changes in status 
of members or transfers in positions was sent to all chapters early 
in October. Every member of the Association is urged to help in 
checking this essential information and to report changes of address 
or transfers to the General Secretary and to chapter officers. 

Information is desired concerning the present or permanent 
address of each of the following members for whom mail was re- 
turned by the post office, marked “‘address unknown”’: 


Name Last University Connection Last Address 
Armour, Richard W. (Wells College) Aurora, N. Y. 
Bettelheim, Bruno (Rockford College) Rockford, IIl. 
Kimball, Mary-Lee E. (Wheaton College) Norton, Mass. 
Pundt, Alfred G. (Pennsylvania State College) State College, Pa. 
Sigmar von Fersen, Julian (University of Dayton) Dayton, Ohio 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to member- 
ship in the Association is by the Committee on Admission of Mem- 
bers upon nomination by one Active Member. Election takes 
place thirty days after the name of the nominee has been published 
in the Bulletin. The membership year in the Association dates 
from January 1 through December 31. The membership of 
nominees whose nominations are received before July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the current year. The membership 
of nominees whose nominations are received after July 1 becomes 
effective as of January 1 of the following year unless otherwise 
requested. 

The classes and conditions of membership are as follows: 


Active. A person is eligible for election to Active membership 
if he holds a position of teaching or research with the rank of in- 
structor or higher in an institution on the Association’s eligible list, 
provided his work consists of at least half-time teaching or re- 
search. Annual dues are $4.00, including subscription to the 
Bulletin. 

Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

Associate. Associate membership is not an elective member- 
ship. Active and Junior Members whose work becomes primarily 
administrative are transferred to Associate membership. Annual 
dues are $3.00, including subscription to the Budletin. 

Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a position 
in teaching or research may be transferred to Emeritus member- 


MEMBERSHIP 1$9 


ship. Emeritus Members are exempt from dues. They may con- 
tinue to receive the Bulletin at a special rate of $1.00 a year. 

Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the Council 
to receive applications from members of the Association for Life 
membership. The rate is determined in each case on an actuarial 
basis and includes a life subscription to the Bulletin. 

Continuing Eligibility. Change of occupation or transfer to an 
institution not on the Association’s eligible list does not affect 
eligibility for continuance of membership. 

Interruption or Termination of Membership. Interruption or 
termination of membership requires notification to the Associa- 
tion’s Washington office. i the absence of such notice, member- 
ship continues with receipt of the Bulletin for one calendar year 
during which time there is an obligation to pay dues. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 533 nominations for Active membership and 15 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by the 
Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, objections 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, who 
will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the Committee 
on Admission of Members if received within thirty days after this 
publication. The Council of the Association has ruled that the 
primary purpose of this provision for protests is to bring to the 
attention of the Committee any question concerning the technical 
eligibility of the nominee for membership as provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F, J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


University of Akron, Irene Bear; University of Alabama, William F. Adams, 
Alvin V. Beatty, William T. Going, Paul M. Hummel, George C. K. Johnson, 
John Luskin, Marshall E. Nunn; University of Alaska, William R. Cashen, 
William C. Fackler, Zola M. Fineman, George W. Gasser, Dorothy Holverson, 
H. Woodrow Johansen, Valborg Kjésness, Cecil F. Robe, Murray W. Shields, 
Frieda M. Steckel, Lola C. Tilly, Ada A. Urieli, Herta A. Ward, Howard G. 
Wilcox; University of Arkansas, Luigi A. Passarelli; Bard College, Joyce L. 
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Kellogg; Bates College, Lawrence Kimball; Beloit College, Monta Wing; 
Berea College, Elsie T. Church, C. Colton Dawson, Paul B. Dyck, Ira J. 
Martin, 3rd, Emma M. Reeverts; University of British Columbia, Albert C. 
Cooke, Stephen A. Jennings; Brooklyn College, Daniel Lipsky, Fanny K. 
Singer; Bucknell University, C. Willard Smith, David P. Souders, Robert E. 
Streeter; Butler University, Franklin L. Burdette, Magdalene A. Davis, 
Harold F. Hanlin, Joseph Lautner, John E. Potzger, David M. Silver, Henry 
M. Whisler; University of California, James F. King; University of Celifornia 
(Los Angeles), Albert W. Bellamy, Richard O. Cummings, Martha B. Deane, 
Hugh G. Dick, Max S. Dunn, Carl W. Hagge, Robert S. Hilpert, Edward N. 
Hooker, Joseph W. Hull, Thomas L. Jacobs, Wilbur L. Johns, E. Lee Kinsey, 
Anna Krause, Robert W. Leonard, James D. McCullough, William Matthews, 
Pierre A. Miller, Robert U. Nelson, Donald K. Park, Margaret H. Riswold, 
Franklin P. Rolfe, Ethel I. Salisbury, Erik Wahlgren, Flaud C. Wooton; 
University of California (Santa Barbara College), Frederick T. Addicott, 
William Ashworth, Alma P. Beaver, Mary M. Erickson, William Hayes, Wil- 
lard L. McRary, Katherine K. Muller, Frank G. Nelson, Elmer R. Noble; 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Ryland B. Schaal; University of Cincinnati, 
Anne F. Baecker, Chelsea L. Bailey, M. A. Blankenhorn, Elmer P. Bodman, 
John C. Brewer, Ward E. Bullock, Harriet Campbell, Earl C. Case, Harvey E. 
Drach, Lois E. Elliott, Ernest Greenwood, Paul Herget, Albert C. Herweh, 
Richard B. Hovey, Charles W. Johnson, H. Calvert Messinger, Lawrence O. 
Morgan, Ray G. Price, Raymond W. Renn, John L. Rich, Walter Soller, 
Myron J. Spencer, William A. Spoor, Ele E. Stansbury, Reuben S. Tour, 
Mildred H. Tuttle; Coe College, Harris A. Lamb; Colorado School of Mines, 
William M. Richtmann, M. I. Signer; Columbia University, Elizabeth B. F. 
Baker; Connecticut College, Margaret S. Chaney, Katherine Finney; Junior 
College of Connecticut, Tyrus Hillway; Teachers College of Connecticut, 
Jesse B. Johnson, Esther S. Pihl; University of Connecticut, Ruth Bosworth, 
Arthur L. Knoblauch, Bernhard O. J. Linnevold, John C. Montgomery, 
Lawrence R. Penner; Cornell College, Watson M. Davis; University of 
Delaware, John W. Heuberger, Earl N. Moore; University of Denver, Joe 
Hare, Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Jean P. Sinnock; De Paul University, Albert 
H. Malo; Drury College, Olive U. Tjossem; Duke University, Lucia K. Berry, 
A. C. Jordan, Modena Lewis, Lillian H. Little, Hulme H. Pattinson, Robert 
S. Rogers, Margaret Weeks; Duquesne University, Iona R. Berry; Emory 
University, Albert Griffin, William B. Stubbs; Fisk University, James R. 
Lawson; Florida State College for Women, Lou Cochran, Olive H. Cross, 
Clare N. Goertz, Dorothy M. Leahy, Margaret T. Mattice, Doris G. Quarrier, 
Mary Reeder, Cynthia M. Reeves, Frank Sykora; Franklin and Marshall 
College, Irwin Wladaver; Fresno State College, James W. Canfield, Lyllis D. 
Lundkvist; Georgia School of Technology, Ralph P. Black, Francis M. 
Brannen, James F. T. Bugental, Joseph C. Durden, James W. McCarty, 
Joseph E. Moore, Wilbur B. Ratterree, Nathan Sugarman, John R. Vail, A. O. 
White, Jr.; Guilford College, Charles N. Ott; Hamilton College, G. Harvey 
Cameron, Otto K. Liedke; University of Hawaii, Kelshaw Bonham, Gilbert 
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G. Lentz, William B. Storey, Joel Trapido; Hood College, Barbara H. Finck; 
Hunter College, Edgar H. Hemminghaus; University of Idaho, Boyd A. Mar- 
tin; Illinois Institute of Technology, William Goodman; Southern Illinois 
Norma! University, Harves Rahe, Kenneth A. Van Lente; Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Douglas R. Bey, Mary R. Parker; Indiana University, Frank 
K. Edmondson, T. L. Engle, H. G. Enterline, W. Harry Jellema, Robert R. 
Milroy, Robert E. Walden, Irol Whitmore; Iowa State College, Charles G. 
Bell, Sidney W. Fox, Keith G. Huntress, Barriss Mills; State University of 
Iowa, Milford E. Barnes, Clarence P. Berg, Willis E. Brown, John E. Davis, 
Robert M. Featherstone, Paul L. Risley, Joseph I. Routh, Kenneth W. Spence, 
Arthur J. Wendler; Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), Evelyn Elliott, 
Charles O. Haskell, Pearl J. Weidman; University of Kansas City, Alexander 
Cappon, Bruce R. Trimble; Kemper Military School, Wilbur D. East; East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, Virgil Burns, Noel B. Cuff, Noble G. 
Deniston, D. Thomas Ferrell, Edith G. Ford, Anna D. Gill, H. H. LaFuze, 
Melvin E. Mattox; Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Wilbur V. 
Cole, John S. Denslow, Crawford M. Esterline, Martha K. Furber, Charles 
C. Hassett, Grover C. Stukey; Lake Erie College, Jean E. Teats; Louisiana 
State University, W. Lane Williams; Madison College, Thomas J. Blisard; 
Manhattan College, John A. Cossa; Western Maryland College, Daniel S. 
Sanford; Massachusetts State College, Gilbert L. Woodside; Meharry 
Medical College, Harold D. West; Memphis State College, Charles S. Brown, 
Mary L. Heiskell, M. Foster Moose; Miami University, Harry M. Williams; 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Lisle A. Rose; Michigan State 
College, Ralph L. Guile, Anton Napoli, Lucia M. Nesom, Lois M. Newman, 
Romeo Tata; Michigan State Normal College, Marion F. Stowe, Julia Sveda, 
University of Michigan, Cecil Nesbitt, Wayne L. Whitaker; Mills College, 
George E. Mowry; University of Minnesota, Jean Autret, Myrtle H. Coe, 
Ashton C. Cuckler, A. Orville Dahl, Alan Holske, Reynold A. Jensen, Leopold 
J. Liegl, Rhodes Robertson, Philip M. Schroeder, Henry M. Tsuchiya; Mis- 
souri School of Mines and Metallurgy, Clark E. Boyd, Roy Bremer, Ernest W. 
Carlton, Charles Y. Clayton, James S. Cullison, Floyd H. Frame, Oliver R. 
Grawe, Israel H. Lovett, Clarence J. Monroe, Garrett A. Muilenburg; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Ralph Bogart, Robert I. Brigham, Theodore H. Bullock, 
Jean C. Ervin, Merna I. Fletcher, Teru Hayashi, Charles M. Hudson, Ralph 
J. Slattery; Mount Holyoke College, David J. Holden, Donald G. Morgan, 
Judith B. Welles; Mount Union College, Justine F. Bettiker, Frances Freese, 
Phila A. Humphreys; Muskingum College, Earle R. Bryant, Marian L. 
Grimes, L. Coleman Knight, Mary E. Mather; Nebraska State Teachers Col- 
lege (Wayne), Bessie L. Freeman, Lula R. Way; University of Nebraska, A. W. 
Epp, Edwin A. Grone, Oscar J. Hammen, Frank Miller, Harriett Platt, Fred- 
erick C. Von Wicklen; University of New Hampshire, Albion R. Hodgdon, 
Harry A. Keener; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Dorothy 
N. Ruef; New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Charles 
H. Bonney; University of New Mexico, Delight K. Dixon, Florence Hawley; 
New York State Teachers College (Buffalo), Charles B. Bradley, Charles A. 
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Messner, Chester A. Pugsley, Margaret S. Quayle; New York State Teachers 
College (Cortland), Dorothy C. Shenk; New York University, Saul B. Acker- 
man; North Carolina College for Negroes, Robert S. Beale, C. Elwood 
Boulware, Gow M. Bush, Ernst M. Manasse, Percy Young; East Carolina 
Teachers College (North Carolina), Audrey V. Dempsey; North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Elliott Hardaway; University of North Dakota, James 
M. Hein, Francis C. Lawler, Hubert E. Nelson, Thomas Thorleifson; North- 
western University, Corwin D. Edwards, Frederick A. Ekeblad, Anne L. 
Gibbs, Taylor Hinton, Fred E. Inbau, Paul E. Klopsteg, J. Bradley Reynolds; 
University of Notre Dame, Francis E. Moran, Paul Nastucoff; Oberlin College, 
Lera B. Curtis, Lucius Garvin, Ida C. Goyne, Donald J. Lloyd; Ohio State 
University, Norris E. Lenahan, William G. Myers, Hugh E. Setterfield, 
Grant L. Stahly, Harry W. Vanneman; Ohio University, Janis M. Stewart, 
Wilbur A. Yauch; University of Oklahoma, Vol Gene Edmondson, James W. 
Fitzgibbon, Suzanne Lasater, J. Ray Matlock, Lawrence M. Rohrbaugh; 
University of Oregon, Mabee H. Parsons; Otterbein College, Jesse S. Engle, 
Edward W. E. Schear; Pacific University, Clifford P. Rowe; Pennsylvania 
College for Women, Dorothy J. Ayers, Annabelle B. Horn; Pennsylvania 
State College, H. Norton Cope, James T. Larkins; Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College (Bloomsburg), Joseph R. Bailer; Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College (Indiana), Beatty H. Dimit; Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
(Kutztown), Clel T. Silvey; University of Pennsylvania, Charles Urbach; 
Pikeville College, Humphrey A. Olsen, Alice H. Record, Stella H. Sutherland; 
University of Pittsburgh, Virginia Cox, Max A. Lauffer, Gladys Ryland; 
The Principia, Louise Andrews, Frank Parker, Thelma Rantilla, Barbara A. 
Walker, Nancy R. Waterman; University of Puerto Rico, Virgilio Biaggi, 
Jr., Hubert A. Harris, Malvina L. Monefeldt, Philip C. Newman, Rafael A. 
Toro; Purdue University, Henry J. Barre, Stanley C. Benz, Kenneth V. 
Bryan, Earl L. Butz, John H. Moriarty, George E. Spencer; Queens College 
(New York), W. Virgil Nestrick; University of Redlands, Gilbert L. Brown, 
Jr., C. Gerald Hasty; Reed College, Ralph W. Macy, Gwynne Nettler; 
Rhode Island State College, Norman W. Butterfield, Joseph L. Cain, Anna T. 
Cussen, Philip E. Douglass, G. N. Loofbourrow, Elmer A. Palmatier, Joseph 
Rynasiewicz, Edson I. Shock, John B. Smith; Ripon College, Marjory D. 
Lyons, Edwin W. Webster; Rutgers University, John C. McCampbell; 
St. Francis College (Pennsylvania), Bonaventure Kiley; St. Louis University, 
Hugo M. Krueger; San Diego State College, Donald R. Watson; San Jose 
State College, Mary D. Booth, Gertrude M. Nunes, Elmo A. Robinson, Elsie 
Toles; Simmons College, James A. Vaughn; University of South Carolina, 
Colin M. Abel, Hugh Williamson; South Daktoa State College, Walter F. 
Buchholtz, Gabriel Lundy; Stephens College, Margaret R. Booth, Melvene 
M. Draheim, William H. Form, Edith J. Kendrick, Ralph C. Leyden, Edwin 
S. Miller, Marion T. Nagler, Charles Pedrey, David C. Phillips, Walter V. 
Scholes, Archie W. Troelstrup, Margaret Wood; Syracuse University, Robert 
E. L. Faris, Barbara Nash, Florence Quast, Grace M. Rockwood, Millard L. 
Rogers, Katharine Sibley, Shirley H. Townsend; Temple University, Elaine I. 
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Brown, Helen C. Callaghan, Kenneth W. Cameron, Margaret Church, Harry 
G. Cornfeld, Esther Mason, Walter McI. Merrill, Marion J. Sack; University 
of Tennessee, William B. Wendel; Texas State College for Women, Joy A. 
Adams, Marion de Coligny, Ethelyn Davis, Jewell Lochhead, Arthur E. 
Mackey, Johnie B. Punchard, Isabel E. Stiles, Olive White; East Texas State 
Teachers College, Kenneth Evans; Texas Technological College, H. Paul 
Castleberry, Geraldine Clewell, J. William Davis, Luta P. Eaves, Ernest W. 
Gibson, Lucile A. P. Gill, Frank D. Graydon, Laurence G. Harmon, Eliza- 
beth E. Hawley, Alan F. Herr, Jules de Launay, Robert I. Lockard, Lida B. 
May, George P. Mecham, Kline A. Nall, Doris Nesbitt, Leo C. Riethmayer, 
Edith L. Robinson, Lloyd R. Saltzmann, Alan L. Strout, Richard A. Stud- 
halter, Donald L. Webb; University of Texas, William J. Carter, Leo Hughes, 
Edgar D. Taylor, Homer Ulrich, John R. Watt; University of Toledo, Martha 
E. Pollard; Tufts College, Theron M. Lambert; Utah State Agricultural 
College, Agnes E. Bahlert, Clarice M. Engstrom, Reuben L. Hill, Arthur H. 
Holmgren, Howard B. Peterson, W. Virginia Phillips; Vassar College, Aldred 
S. Warthin, Jr.; University of Vermont, Sally V. Maybury, Florence E. Reid, 
Mary B. Sullivan; Medical College of Virginia, Oliver W. Clough, Robert F. 
Eastman, Richard L. Simpson; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, William G. 
Albright, Donald W. Dickey, Walter S. Flory, Jr., Harry M. Love, Malcolm 
H. McVickar, H. B. Riffenburgh, F. L. Underwood; Virginia State Teachers 
College, Ruth W. Bradshaw, Mary Dabney, A. Paul Davisson; University 
of Virginia, Rudolf Freund, Gustav A. Hedlund, Stanislaw J. Makielski, T. 
Braxton Woody; University of Virginia (Mary Washington College), George 
E. Shankle; Central Washington College of Education, Frances Shuck; 
Eastern Washington College of Education, Flora E. Davidson; Western 
Washington College of Education, Sanford E. Carver, Charles F. Lappen- 
busch, Pearl Merriman, Miriam Snow; State College of Washington, Agnes 
M. McQuarrie, Ruth Radir; University of Washington, Irene N. Bostwick, 
George H. Cady, Elizabeth L. Curtis, Nathanael H. Engle, Ernst Levy, Ralph 
W. Moulton, Earl R. Norris, Richard G. Tyler; Wayne University, Joseph A. 
Kleefuss, Eleanor Koch]: Wells College, Mary D. Clement, Gertrude Evans, 
Bluma R. Lang, Robert R. Morales, Jean Wilder; West Virginia University, 
Earl L. Core, Frank Cuthbert, Arthur A. Hall, M. Lewis Vest; Western Col- 
lege, Elizabeth M. Schneider; Western Reserve University, Mary E. Reid; 
Wheaton College (Illinois), \) Grayson Birch, Katherine B. Tiffany; Wheaton 
College (Massachusetts), Mai» Brooks, Hilda Geiringer; University of 
Wichita, Paul M. Jones, S. S. Major; College of William and Mary, Harrop 
A. Freeman, Stephen Merton; Williams College, Roy M. Fisher, Lee E. 
Holt, William G. Perry, Jr., Anthony Plansky, Hans H. Reinheimmer, Thomas 
J. Wood; Yale University, Kenneth N. Douglas. 


Junior 


University of Cincinnati, Judith E. Fine, Marjorie A. Gray, William H. 
Huseman, Robert Kirsner, Mary L. Mills, Marguerite Rensler, John F. 
Schuler, Lois Staffelbach; Indiana University, David B. Marrin; University 
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of Omaha, Gilbert A. Beirne; Seton Hill College, Helen C. O’Connor; Temple 
University, Mabel P. Worthington; University of Texas, Jean T. Joughin; 
Not in Accredited Institutional Connection, E. Michael A. Hinds (M.A., Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College), Montgomery, Ala.; Maurice 
Moffatt (Ph.D., New York University), New York, N. Y. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admission of Members announces the elec- 
tion of 531 Active and 8 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


University of Akron, Charles Duffy; Alabama College, John Keller, Mar- 
garet McCall; University of Alabama, Isabel W. Cumming, Charles L. See- 
beck, Jr.; Amherst College, Oscar E. Schotté, Charles L. Sherman, Robert B. 
Whitney; Baldwin-Wallace College, Theodore S. Bogardus, Robert T. Cossa- 
boom, John Cowin, Carl R. Meloy, Carl Schluer; Bates College, Donald S. 
Allen, Rayborn L. Zerby; Baylor University, Mary Hinely, Mildred P. Johnson, 
Cymbel Taylor; Beloit College, Louis E. Means, Kirt E. Montgomery; 
Berea College, Randolph C. Sailer, Willis Wager; Bethany College (Kansas), 
Vendla Wahlin; Boston University, Gerald W. Brace, Matthew A. Derow, 
Ruth C. Duffey, Marion A. Reid, Caroline tum-Suden, Lowell S. Trowbridge; 
Bowling Green State University, Wallace T. Baker, Florence E. Bender, Clare 
H. Bennett, Catherine Crossman, W. Heinlen Hall, Robert McKay, George 
Muellich, Enna Pigg, Martha E. Purdom, Jane Shoemaker, Emerson C. Shuck, 
Charlotte M. Skene, Wayne N. Thompson, Joseph Weber, Edith Weiss, 
Robert H. Whittaker; Brooklyn College, Marion Cuthbert, Wilhelm G. 
Hertz, Samuel Koenig, Melba Phillips; Bucknell University, Robert F. 
Creegan; University of California, Carl Landauer, Oleg Maslenikov, Harry 
W. Shepherd, Robert J. Trumpler; University of California (Los Angeles), 
Elinor L. Beebe; University of Southern California, Herbert Waterman; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Marian Mowatt; Carthage College, 
Archie O. Boatman, Robert Neumann, Carl Schilz; Catholic University of 
America, Friedrich Engel-Janosi, G. Giovannini; Cedar Crest College, Harold 
C. Beard, Mary R. Bishop, Catherine E. Boyd, Harold J. Christ, Gertrude 
Givens, Mildred Hamilton, Doris M. Hannan, Ruth Henschen, Katharine 
R. Hirst, Paul V. Kunkel, Carol Marshall, Beatrice G. Merriman, Kimberley 
S. Roberts, Cecilia Ryan, Madeleine Skelly, George S. Stokes, Ada K. Wer- 
nett, Howard Zacur, Samuel H. Ziegler; Centenary College of Louisiana, 
Otha K. Miles; University of Cincinnati, Ruth Dowden, Isabel E. Knutson, 
Roy McDuffie, William B. Reynolds; The City College (New York), J. A. 
Dawson, Joseph H. Dexter, Newton M. Gray, Edgar Johnson, Thomas 
Jonaitis, William B. Otis, John S. Peck, H. Lyle Winter; Connecticut College, 
George Haines, IV, Florence M. Warner; Cornell College, Philip L. Hender- 
son, Francis E. Throw, Chester W. Williams; Danbury State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lewis P. Todd; Dartmouth College, Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy; Uni- 
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versity of Delaware, Daniel M. Bates, William H. Bohning, Eugene P. Brasher, 
Herbert H. Finch, Jr., Frederic C. Houghton, H. Lloyd Jones, Jr., Philip M. 
Kitay, Anthony J. Loudis, Richard P. McCormick, Mary A. Russell, 
Elizabeth Selke, Muriel E. Starr, Charles S. Sutton; University of Den- 
ver, Louis A. Breternitz, Byron E. Cohn, Essie W. Cohn, Frances E. Hickey, 
Wilhelmina Hill, George H. Whiteaker, Robert G. Wooibert; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Arthur Svoboda; DePauw University, Emily Ivey, Sara E. Mullins, 
Karl Schlicher, John Toms, Elizabeth Turnell; Drew University, I. L. Battin; 
University of Dubuque, Richard Hertz, John W. Warner; Duke University, 
David S. Breslow, Edward K. Kraybill, Charles R. Vail; Ferris Institute 
(College of Pharmacy), Roland G. Healy; University of Florida, Allen O. 
Skaggs, Jr.; Furman University, Hazel Bean, Florence E. Wagner; George 
Washington University, Ruth H. Atwell, Helen B. Lawrence, Dorothy H. 
Veon, E. Leong Way; Georgia School of Technology, Paul K. Calaway; 
Georgia State College, George G. M. James; Guilford College, Thaddeus 
Malinowski; University of Hawaii, Charles A. Moore; Hendrix College, 
Ashley R. Coffman, Katharine Gaw; Hood College, A. Marie Budde, Katha- 
rine E. Dutrow, Allan W. Eister, Mildred J. Headings, Ruth Heppel, Mar- 
garet M. Snyder, Dorothy M. Zulick; Hunter College, Sarah H. May, Doro- 
thy N. Naiman, Arthur Sweeny, Jr., Margaret E. Tresselt, Isabel L. Walker; 
University of Idaho, William Matthies; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Lloyd H. Donnell; Southern Illinois Normal University, Charles J. Pardee, 
Jean Stehr; Illinois State Normal University, Ruth L. Cole, Mary S. Arnold, 
Lenore Geweke, Ethel Stein, Dale B. Vetter; Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Richard T. Hartley; Indiana University, Antoinette Billant, Esther 
D. Bray, W. R. Breneman, Ernest E. Campaigne, Carol Cook, Gerald Doty, 
Albert Haring, John V. Herring, R. T. Hill, Russell J. Hosler, Russell L. 
Jones, Dorothee Manski, Olive W. Parsons, Oswald G. Ragatz, William 
E. Ricker, Audra Roberts, Sid Robinson, William Ross, Lee W. Ryan, Ed- 
ward D. Seeber, Merle E. Simmons, Margaret Sisson, Donald Smalley, 
Martha Springer, John E. Stempel, Theodore J. B. Stier, Martha T Strong, 
David W. Thompson, Khalil G. Wakim, Reginald E. Watters, Glen D. 
Willbern; Iowa State College, Charles H. Richardson; State University of 
Iowa, Emory W. Lane, John M. Russ; Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Janet M. Murbach; University of Kentucky, Bennett H. Wall; 
Lewiston State Normal School, Augustus J. Boosinger, Elizabeth Hanrahan, 
Elbert Mitchell, Eleanor Sloan; Limestone College, A. Josephine Bridgman; 
Lincoln University (Missouri), Joseph T. Johnson, John V. Strickland; 
Linfield College, Clyde H. Beard, Florence Gilmore, Sarah E. Knight, Ray- 
mond D. Rhea; Madison College, Irene Mann, Percy H. Warren; Mary 
Washington College, Mary J. Andrews, Neda Bine, Vladimir Brenner, H. 
Grady Britt, Herman J. Bryson, A. Aldo Charles, Lucile H. Charles, E. Boyd 
Graves, Katherine E. Griffith, Louis C. Guenther, Robert C. Le Clair, Robert 
W. Pyle, Paul J. Ritter, Helen H. Schultz, Hope D. Wells, Arthur E. White- 
nack; University of Miami, Frederick H. Koch, Jr.; Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Edwin G. Spacie; Michigan State College, Fritz 
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Herzog, Karel Hujer, Earle H. Stewart; Michigan State Normal College, 
Helen R. Becker, Elizabeth C. Miller, Alice J. Roscoe, Willie Savage; Mills 
College, Helen B. Pettit; Minnesota State Teachers College (Duluth), Ebba 
M. Aronson, Jeanette Bruce; University of Minnesota, Borghild G. Behn, John 
J. Bittner, Berry Campbell, Donald F. Clausen, Ruth Freeman, Ruth E. 
Grout, Fred A. Krantz, William Kubicek, Nathan Lifson, Victor Lorber, 
Daniel Martino, Ralph G. Nichols, Orrin W. Potter; Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, John Harr, Ralph Hartzell, Donald Keller, Eula Me- 
Kinley; University of Missouri, Robert S. Campbell, Sarah E. Neblett, Leo 
Steffens; Northern Montana College, Judson O. Burnett, Ira W. Stam; 
Mount Holyoke College, Manford H. Kuhn, Beverley Peery; Mount St. 
Mary’s College (Maryland), John J. Dillon, Jr.; Mount Union College, 
Frances Pederson; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), S. Eugene 
Bailey, Oran R. Bowen, Beulah Neprud, Celia H. Pearson, Coral Stoddard, 
Stella Traster, Clifford V. Wait; University of Nebraska, Arnold E. Baragar; 
New England Conservatory of Music, Henry W. White; University of New 
Hampshire, Leroy J. Higgins, Kenneth S. Morrow, Richard C. Ringrose, Ed- 
win Scheier, George R. Thomas, John L. Torgesen, Ernest F. Waller, O. T. 
Zimmermann; New Jersey State Teachers College (Jersey City), Edna 
Lamson; New Mexico State College, Ferdinand F. Black, Samuel R. Ellis, 
John M. White; University of New Mexico, Ellen Crowe, Robert M. Duncan, 
Ernest L. Martin; New York Medical College, J. Clifford Hayner, Michael 
G. Mulinos; New York State College for Teachers, Ralph A. Beaver, Jean B. 
Dusenbury, Ethel E. Ewing, Ruth F. Fee, Charles J. Haughey, Ralph B. 
Kenney, Virginia Perryman, John J. Sturm, Sarah R. Tirrell, Ida L. Waite; 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Nathan Pitts; East Carolina Teachers 
College (North Carolina), Marguerite Z. Austin; North Dakota Agricultural 
College, A. Glenn Hill, Wensel Moberg; University of North Dakota, Vernice 
M. Aldrich, John D. Henderson, Arthur Koth, Arleigh Lincoln, Sewell L. 
Mason, Donald J. Robertson, Charles W. Rook; Northeastern University, 
S. Kenneth Skolfield; Northwestern University, Samuel N. Bogorad, Cary B. 
Graham, John R. Platt, Richard Waterman; University of Notre Dame, 
Paul Fenlon, Matthew A. Fitzsimons, Thomas P. Madden, Frank O’Malley, 
Yves R. Simon, John P. Turley; Oberlin College, William B. Renfrow, Jr.; 
Ohio University, Clara DeLand, Esther M. Dunham, Agnes Eisen, Helen M. 
Evans, Ruby Hardenburg, Dorothy Hoyle, Gordon J. Kinney, Viola Nel- 
son, Mabel B. Olson, Mary Ward, Janet Wilson; University of Okla- 
homa, Leslie Hewes, Catherine E. Holman; University of Omaha, John 
L. Stipp; Oregon State College, Ewing Anderson, Harold D. Jenkins; 
University of Oregon, Donald Allton, Randall V. Mills, Ernest G. Moll, 
Thurman §S. Peterson, Charles H. Secoy, Carl C. Webb, Alfred F. Whiting; 
Pennsylvania State College, Edward Abramson, Edgar E. Ambrosius, L. M. 
Burrage, Lawrence Huber, B. Kenneth Johnstone, S. Lewis Land, Robert 
Lindsay, Simon Marcson, Kinsley R. Smith, J. K. Thornton; Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College (West Chester), William Benner, Hillary H. Parry; 
University of Pennsylvania, Elizabeth Flower, Jean Piatt, William G. 
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Walker; University of Pittsburgh, Emily H. Duffus, Emily G. Irvine; 
Princeton University, Ray Dawson; The Principia, Clayton D. Ford, Editha 
Hadcock, Floyd A. McNeil, Percival Robertson; Purdue University, Emory 
N. Kemler, Neil Little, Elizabeth Mackay, Margaret Nesbitt, Clarance 
H. Robertson, Elizabeth D. Roseberry, Marion Russell, E. E. Schnetzler, 
George E. Schweigert, Louis Slegel, Gertrude Sunderlin; Queens College 
(New York), Bertha B. Friedman, Herbert Schueler; Queens College (North 
Carolina), Hazel Barnes, Margaret Douglas, John W. McCutchan, Jane 
Miller; University of Redlands, John S. Wiggins; Rhode Island State College, 
Elias M. Andersen, George A. Ballentine, Frank H. Bills, Judith Cauman, 
Alexander Cruickshank, Robert DeWolf, Muriel G. Fletcher, Raymond Halli- 
day, William Itter, Blanche M. Kuschke, Helen Lockwood, Lucille Palmer, 
J. R. K. Stauffer, Lee C. Wilson, Kenneth E. Wright; Ripon College, 
Sidney P. Goodrich; Rockford College, Stanley Erikson, Star M. Heimsath, 
Andrene Kauffman, Elizabeth M. Kerr, Mildred Rosenbaum, Susan Savage, 
Dorothy Watson; Russell Sage College, Muriel E. Daggett, Erika Davis, 
Rebekah L. van Zandt; St. Lawrence University, Charles F. Wayte; Salem 
College, Carl V. Confer; Sam Houston State Teachers College, James L. 
Moses; Shepherd College, Hazel Newman; Simmons College, Frieda S. 
Ullian; Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Ralph W. Wager; 
Stanford University, George E. Osborne; Swarthmore College, Roger H. Sol- 
tau; Syracuse University, Elspeth Bennett, Gertrude A. Bryce, Frederica B. 
Carleton, Bessie L. Eldridge, Mildred Faust, William R. Fredrickson, Martha 
A. Harding, Lucille Henry, Evelyn M. Herrington, Muriel Langelier, Edith 
H. Nason, Virginia Phillips, Williametta C. Thompson, Lila H. Thurston, 
Ethel Trautman, Florence Van Hoesen; Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Louis Johnson, Jr.; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Grady P. 
Parker; Texas College of Arts and Industries, Noel C. McGuire; Texas State | 
College for Women, Florence Langford; East Texas State Teachers College, 
Vernon Hughes, Charles T. Neu; University of Texas, Carl C. Albers, Doris 
Buchanan, Marian B. Davis, Anthony Donato, Edward G. Fletcher, Donald 
B. Goodall, Donald J. Grout, Robert C. Hammock, Harry Hausser, Ramén 
Martinez-Lopez, F. A. Matsen, Josephine Staab; University of Toledo, 
Esther E. Anderson, Isabel R. Stafford; Tulane University, Gladys A. Renshaw, 
John K. Riess, Fannie R. Russ; Union College, Manning A. Smith; Ursinus 
College, George W. Hartzell, Edward M. Man, Jr.; University of Utah, 
Charles E. Dibble, Fayette E. Stephens; Vassar College, Scott McLean; 
University of Vermont, G. Donald Smith; Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Percival F. Miller; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), Rita C. 
Bellamy, Merle L. Landrum, Janice S. Lemen, Adele H. Watkins; University 
of Virginia, David M. Wright; Wake Forest College, Harold D. Green; 
Washington College, Clarence J. Black; Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, George F. Beck, Josephine Burley, Mary Clanfield, Ella Mai W. Clark, 
Lois Ensign, Delores Garrison, Betty H. Irish, Lois W. Miller, Bruce Robinson, 
Thora Swanstrum, Dorothy J. Welch; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Michael G. Zabetakis; State College of Washington, Ray Moree; Wayne 
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University, Herbert C. Brown, Alice T. Crathern, Mabel L. Smith, Melvin R. 
Watson; West Virginia Wesleyan College, J. Curtis Shake; Western Reserve 
University, Christine Hillman; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), James V. 
Baker, Melvin A. Hetzler, Charles E. Holley, Beulah M. Kimble, Zelma 
Whittenberg, Thomas R. Wiley; Wheaton College (Massachusetts), Augusta 
V. H. A. Leuchs, Elizabeth C. MacLeod, Mildred Pansy, Helen E. Peixotto, 
Olga B. Russell; Municipal University of Wichita, Melvin J. Binford, Harold 
A. Decker, Downing P. O’Harra, Gladys M. Taggart; Willamette University, 
John L. Knight, Jr., William Moellering, Lawrence A. Riggs, Margaret E. 
Scruggs; College of William and Mary, Roderick Firth, Lawrence G. Nelson; 
College of William and Mary (Norfolk), Peggy Ashody, Mildred Griffith, 
Thelma V. Houck, Flossie Ratcliffe, James D. Watson, Mary-Mac Wells; 
Williams College, Joseph C. Burk; College of Wooster, George W. Bradford; 
Yale University, Edmund W. Sinnott. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


Virginia State College for Negroes, Arnett Macklin; Wellesley College, 
Ingeborg Greef. 


Junior 


Baylor University, Mina Wheeler; Cedar Crest College, Minerva E. Butz. 
Indiana University, Ernest W. Baughman, William E. DeClark, Clayton 
Holaday, Robert W. Mitchner, Mary L. Scifres; Municipal University of 
Wichita, Dorothea Welsh. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teachers the 
American Association of University Professors publishes netices 
of academic vacancies and of teachers available. It is optienal 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish their names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. If a key number is used those 
interested should address letters of inquiry for forwarding in care 
of the General Secretary, American Association of University 
Professors, 1155 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Economics: Professor, midwestern university. Man, about 35, Ph.D., proven 
teaching ability, well grounded in field, open-minded; to work with repre- 
sentatives of business and industry and to build department. Salary range, 
$3500-$4000, 9 months; summer session extra. V 1120 

Philosophy: Assistant Professor, about 30, northeastern university. Fourth 
position in department. University teaching experience necessary. Salary 
$2500-$3000. 1121 

Political Science: Man, under 45, Associate Professor or Professor of international 
affairs, eastern institution. Ph.D., successful experience in teaching and re- 
search. Specialization in European or Far Eastern affairs. Salary range, 
$4000-$ 5000. V 1122 

Sociology: Associate Professor, small college, east central state. Ph.D. required. 
Interest in rural social economic problems, also active interest in the church 

(Methodist preferred). Salary, first year, $2700. V 1123 


Personnel Needed for the American Colleges in the Near East 
For the American University of Beirut, Beirut, Lebanese Republic: 


Four Instructors in English. These men should have at least a B.A. degree 
and some teaching experience if possible. The type of man who might be 
interested in teaching in a private school for boys in this country seems to 
fit into community very well. 


Instructor in Mathematics with the same qualifications as above. 

Professor of Civil Engineering. This man should have at least a Master’s degree 
in Civil Engineering with teaching experience. 

Professor of Pharmacology. 

Instructor in Chemistry for the School of Pharmacy. 

Instructor in Economics. 

Instructor in Political Science. 


For Robert College, Istanbul, Turkey: 


Three Instructors in English. 


Instructor in General Science in the Preparatory Department who is also quali- 
fied to assist with higher classes in Biology, Hygiene and Chemistry. 
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Instructor in General Chemistry in the Engineering School. 
Professor of Mathematics in the Engineering School. 

Instructor in Mathematics in the Preparatory Department. 
Instructor in Electrical Engineering for the Engineering School. 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering, including shop practices, mechanisms 
and machine design. 


For the American College for Girls at Istanbul, Turkey: 


Two Instructors in English for the Preparatory Department. 
Instructor in English for the College. 


Instructor in General Science who is prepared to teach General Science in the 
Preparatory Department, including Elementary Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Physiology and Physical Geography. 

Instructor in Physical Education. 

Instructor in Physics. Candidate must have at least a Master of Science degree. 


Address Near East Coitece Association, so West soth Street, New York 20, 
New York. 


Teachers Available 


Accounting and Business Administration: Man, 41, married, A.B., M.A. _ Di- 
versified business background, successful teaching experience. Well-qualified 
references to substantiate that character, judgment, and performance record 
measure up to high standards. Desires position in collegiate school of business 
or liberal arts college with business department. Available June, 1945. A 2230 


Art: Young woman, single. Graduate New York professional art school. B.S. 
in Art Education, New York; M.A., 1937. 8 years’ successful experience college 
and university teaching fine and applied art. Good at curriculum organization. 
Honor societies. Fine recommendations. Enthusiastic and enjoys students. 
Now department head small state college and desires advancement to larger 
college or university. Available September. A 2195 


Art (Commercial and Fine Arts): Man, M.A. degree, and professional training. 
8 years’ university teaching and administrative experience as head of art de- 
partment, including present position. Married. Draft deferred. Desires per- 
manent university or college teaching position offering professional advancement. 
Would consider opportunity to reorganize a weak department for postwar 
needs. Salary dependent upon position’s demands, but not less than $3000 for 
9 months’ school year. A 2196 

American History: Man, 35, married, 2 children, Protestant. Ph.D., Yale, 1942. 
6 years’ successful teaching experience. Prefer position in university with good 
library in American history. Available June or September. A 2197 


Biology and Zoology: Man, 39, married, 2 children. Degrees, including doctorate 
from large state universities. Major fields, vertebrate zoology and natura 
history. 8 years’ college teaching experience in biology, botany, zoology, anat- 
omy and physiology, natural history (ornithology, etc.). Interested in teaching 
biology with reference to student major life problems, ¢. g., health, heredity, 
conservation, and leisure time. Desires continuing advancement in liberal arts 
or teachers college. A 2198 

Biology or Zoology: Man, 33, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Honor societies, pub- 
lications. 8 years’ college teaching experience. Experienced in teaching anatomy 
and physiology in nursing school as well. At present an associate professor. 
Desires change, teaching or administrative, in a recognized college or — 

2199 
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Chemistry: Ph.D., Organic, M.S. Physical. Experienced in glass blowing, all 
glass systems, liquified gases. Directed 7 master, 6 doctor theses. 18 publica- 
tions in major journals, several pending. Developed own techniques fh semi- 
micro, quant, organic analysis. Taught all advanced chemistry courses on 
organic chemistry in large university. Can also teach inorg. Reading knowl- 
edge of French, Spanish, German, Italian. Gentile, Protestant, married. Age 40. 
Has a well-explored program of "research for master and doctor theses. Alpha 
Chi Sigma. Sigma Xi. At present doing research in a graduate school. Desires 
a position in university or large college planning to develop a graduate school. 
Full professor or head of department or research director, Midwest or western 
location preferred. A 2200 


Commerce: Woman teacher with work beyond her Master's degree desires either 
summer or summer and winter college work. Qualified to teach commerce, 
business administration and education. Has had rich background in teaching. 
References. A 2201 

Economics and Business Administration (specialization in money and banking, 
business finance, economic theory, general economics): Man, 45, married, Ph.D. 
6 years of college teaching experience. Now teaching in a small liberal arts 
college. Desires permanent college or university position that represents pro- 
fessional advancement. A 2202 

Economics and History (specializing in labor problems, transportation, taxation, 
economic history, American and Latin American history): Man, 30, draft 
deferred, A.B. 1939, A.M. 1940, completing Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Michigan. Business experience as junior executive; 1'/, years’ experience as 
acting professor at large midwestern college and at southern university; now 
completing second year as head of economic program at eastern college. War 
Price and Ration Board member. Desires university or college teaching posi- 


tion offering professional advancement. Available June, 1945. A 2203 
Education: Man, married, Ph.D., Michigan, minor, social science. Wide experi- 
ence, now in administration, available next fall. A 2204 


English: Woman. 2 years’ work beyond M.A. Travel and study abroad. Teach- 
ing experience in denominational and state colleges. Excellent references. 
Desires position in a liberal arts college, preferably in New England or an ad- 
joining state. Available for interview in Boston. Can leave present position 
on short notice. A 2205 


English: Ph. D. in Literature. Woman, 42. 7 years’ teaching in state university. 
7 years’ newspaper editing. Also studied fine arts. One year research in Ameri- 
can literature at Harvard. MLA, AAUW. Publications. Now completing a 
full-length biography of value to American literature. A 2206 


French or Spanish: Man, 33, married, Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching experience, 7 in 
college and university. Foreign study and extensive travel. Publications. 
Draft deferred. Assistant professorship or instructorship with future desired. 

A 2207 

Geographer: Extensive foreign travel, numerous publications, 20 years’ experi- 
ence, interested in scholarship and in students, available September. A 2208 


German: Ph.D., 40, married, 2 children; 12 years’ teaching at American colleges 
and universities; formerly. associate professor of German; since 1941 attached 
to Military Intelligence Division, War Dept. Foreign travel, publications. 
Desires teaching position. A 2209 


German, Humanities: Man, 41, native American, married, children. M.A., 
Ph.D., publications. Foreign study, 4 years abroad. Bi- lingual. Administra- 
tive experience. Successful teaching record. Many years in present university. 
Desires change. A 2210 
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Greek, Latin: Man, 35, Ph.D., Duke. 7 years’ teaching experience. Steady re- 
search and publications. Besides language courses, can also teach courses in 
ancient history, classical literature in translation, classical art and archaeology, 
classical civilization, medical Greek and Latin. Now employed southern uni- 
versity, desires change. Available June, 1945. A 2211 

History: Man, 32, married, Ph.D. Major in American and minor in European 
history. § years’ experience college teaching. Now historical specialist doing 
official research for the War Department. Wants place in good university or 
college September, 1945 or earlier. A 2212 

History, Modern: Woman, 37, M.A., Ph.D. in progress. Fellow at large eastern 
university past 2 years. Special field: American foreign relations. Now engaged 
in research on U. S.-Japanese relations since 1931. 7 years’ teaching —— 

2213 


Languages and Comparative Literature: Man, married, Ph.D., 12 years’ college 
teaching experience, including French, German, Latin, Spanish, Italian, Greek, 
and Russian languages and literatures. Also qualified in Portuguese and Scan- 
dinavian languages. 3 years’ high school experience as department head. Pub- 
lications and research. Now employed, 11 years with present institution. De- 
sires position with good opportunities for advancement. Phi Beta Kappa, 
valedictorian of college class. Enthusiastic teacher. Excellent a 

2214 


Mathematics: Woman, M.A., experienced in college and public school teaching. 
Presently engaged in teaching V-12 Navy men. Available September 1, 1945. 
A 2215 


Mathematics, Statistics, and Engineering Mechanics: Man, 48, married, Ph.D., 
Sigma Xi. 20 years’ graduate and undergraduate teaching experience. Broad 
training and experience in mathematics and allied fields. Several publications. 
Desires position as teacher or as chairman of department of mathematics in a 
college or university offering graduate work in mathematics where good teaching 
is appreciated and scholastic standards are high. Available September, 1945. ‘ 

221 


Modern Languages (Spanish, French, German), Latin, Comparative Linguistics 
and Literature: Man, Ph.D. College teaching experience, extensive travel. 
Would like more advanced position in recognized college. Available o-’ 

2217 


Music: Man, 36, married, 2 children. M.A., Columbia, year of study in Europe, 
13 years’ experience in college teaching. Organ, music history, 

theory and composition. Concert organist. Wide experience in choral training. 
Last six years in leading university. Desires responsible position in college or 
university. Available July 1. A 2218 


Musicology: Married man, 30, veteran, with Ph.D. from Yale, Ph.D. from Vienna, 
diplomas as pianist, conductor, composer. Experience teaching music history, 
analysis, harmony, appreciation, piano. Broad training. Desires position in 
good college or university with research facilities. A 2219 


Physics: Man, Ph.D., whose field is applied spectroscopy. At present “interim” 
associate professor of physics at a leading university. Particularly interested in 
a departmental headship or in the opportunity to establish a laboratory of applied 
spectroscopy for training of students from departments of physics, chemistry, 
geology, biology, agriculture, etc. Information sheet on training and experience 
sent on request. Available in June or September, 1945. A 2220 


Physics: Ph.D., 43, married, 17 years’ liberal arts and engineering undergraduate 
and graduate school teaching experience in large universities. Extensive pu 
lished research in optics, spectroscopy, and biophysics. Engaged in confidential 
research for the Navy since 1940. Wishes to return to university or college posi- 
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tion of teaching and research. Prefers headship of physics department of 
medium-sized college in northeast. A 2221 
Political Science and History: Man, 36, married, draft exempt, Ph.D. Over 5 
years’ teaching experience in university and college in the south and New Eng- 
land. Research and publications. Foreign travel and study. Also available 
for summer appointment. A 2222 
Political Science, Administration, Public Relations: Man, 41, married, 2 children, 
4H, excellent health. Undergraduate and graduate universities 8 years in the 
United States and Switzerland, Ph.D. outstanding eastern university. 14 years’ 
undergraduate and graduate teaching in mid-west and southern colleges and 
universities. Chairmanship experience. Travel abroad, languages, research 
publications. Advisory and consultive services to local, state, and federal 
agencies. Radio, personnel administration, public relations work with civic 
educational, labor, and racial groups. Teaching includes wide range of political 
science and some history subjects. Preference for political geography, inter- 
national organization, Latin American relations, and American foreign policy. 
War Department employment, administrative, at present. Desires dryer, milder 
climate in recognized institution or for foundation interested in development of 
favorable attitudes for international organization and the maintenance of inter- 
national peace. Immediately available. A 2223 


Political Science, Economics, Sociology: Ph.D., fluent 2 ancient and 4 modern 
languages and literature, long teaching experience, travel, write, lecture, broad- 
cast, seeks permanent position. References. A 2224 

Psychology: Man, married, Ph.D.; 7 years’ successful university teaching. Excel- 
lent references. Publications. Available July 1 for permanent position. ‘ 

2225 

Romance Languages (French, Spanish): Woman, 33, Ph.D., major eastern uni- 
versity, major French, special field 18th century; study in universities in France 
and Germany, Spanish School, Middlebury; extensive travel through Europe 
and the Orient; also Mexico; over 6 years’ experience teaching French and 
Spanish to both men and women students; successful experience with student 
dramatics. Desires position either language in college or university in east; 
available September, 1945. A 2226 

Sociology: Man, 38, married, one child. B.A. Lehigh University. Ph.D. New 
York University (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow). 12 years’ college teaching 
experience in various kinds of institutions, sociology and some economics. 3 
years’ social research with national organizations. Now department head and 
dean in small liberal arts college in southeast. Wants to locate in north or 
northeast. Available September, 1945. 4A in draft. A 2227 


Zoology: Man, 38, married, Ph.D., 1934, Michigan. 10 years’ experience in 
teaching and curatorial work. Served one year as exchange professor in Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. About 40 publications. Has been on several expedi- 
tions in this country and abroad. Now employed but desires change of loca- 
tion with opportunity for teaching and research. A 2228 


Zoology, Biology: Man, 36, married, 1 child. Ph.D. 8 years’ college teaching 
in present position. Comparative anatomy, anatomy and physiology, biology, 
general zoology, natural history, botany. Summer camp experience. Honorar 
societies. Active in professional organizations. Research in vertebrate life 
histories. Publications. Desires change to college or university position offering 
opportunity for advancement. A 2229 


= 
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Supplementary Announcement of Vacancies 


A government research agency in Washington has urgent need for a specialist on 
Russia. Position requires knowledge of Russian economy and of Russian language. 
Duties include preparation of research reports and critical appraisal and analysis of 
such reports received from other agencies. 

The agency also requires a specialist on Latin America, having similar qualifica- 
tions with respect to the Spanish language and the Latin American Republics. 

Industrial economists with broad and diversified experience in various industries 
(principally iron and steel, the lighter metals, aircraft and petroleum) are needed. 

Salary range, dependent upon education, experience, and ability, from $3800 to 
$4600 plus overtime. V 1124 


